





HUDSON REPUTATION 


Helps Dealers to 
Sell More Cars 


“* Reputation is the best ingredient in merchandise. . . . For 
when a man or firm undertakes to build a reputation for 
an article he quite naturally guards it as he would his life.’’ 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the U. S. 
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INCERITY in all merchandising and ditions will be much the same, for the 

manufacturing methods has built an Hudson Super-Six is the most wanted car 
enviable reputation for Hudson. To- today. . 

day we are the largest makers of fine cars It is easy to understand then why Hudson 

in the world. franchises are in such demand. Rarely is 

Men who sell the Hudson Super-Six profit there one available. From time to time new 
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by this reputation. They share it. They are opportunities arise. Sometimes a dealer 
recognized as the leading automobile mer- fails to measure up to the Hudson standard 
chemin of Gate commiition and must be replaced. At such a time we 
— want to know the names of all real automo- 
Because of this reputation, it is easy to bile merchants. 
sell the Hudson Super-Six. Last year 28,- If you feel that you some day might like 
000 Super-Sixes were built, but the demand to become a Hudson dealer and to share 
exceeded this by _many thousands. This this reputation that other Hudson dealers 
year production will be increased, but con- enjoy, send us your name. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Every Big Success Invites 



















Competition = ! Le  \ 
A remarkable success in any line | 7™ & ie im 07]5)214 ~ 


always attracts scores of imitators. 


For instance: there is no other | 4 Ss | Ta le yi 







system like the Stewart Vacuum 
System—and there is no other in 
sight. 















| But doubtless because of its as- | | 
| tonishing success, a few crude imi- | | 
tations of the Stewart Vacuum Sys- 
| tem will make a bid for public 
favor. 


















But they will always be experi- 
| ments—nothing more. 








| The Stewart principle is so ex- 
| ceedingly simple it cannot be imi- 
| tated without copying the entire 
system. 















The Stewart Vacuum System is 
now used on over 70% of all Amer- 
| ican makes of cars—a tribute to its 
| efficiency—an indication of its 
success. 
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| It will pay dealers to see that , a MILES PER HOUR 


every car is equipped throughout | | 045 
with Stewart Products. 
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Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corp. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Entered at Chicago as Second-Class Matter—Member of 

the Audit Bureau of Circulations—Copyright, 1917, by the 
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United States, Mexico and U. S. Possessions. One Year $3.00 
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BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS OFFERING 
PREMIUMS OR CUT RATES—ALL CURRENCY SHOULD 
BE SENT BY REGISTERED MAIL. 

RENEWALS or CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be 
sent two weeks in advance of date they are to go into 
effect. Be sure to send old as well as new address to 
avoid unnecessary delay. RECEIPT of first copy is 
acknowledgment of subscription. 
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“‘Italy’s Ambulance Service’’ will be the feature of 
Motor Age next week, and in it you will read of the 
ambulance workers who carry the wounded from the 
field while battles still are raging. The author, W. F. 
Bradiey, Motor Age’s special war correspondent, writes 
from the experience of ambulance service and illus- 
trates his article with his own photographs. 
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You Can Trust the Man 
Who Picked Your Motor 


to Pick Your Tire Pump 


If the engineer who built your car came 
to you personally and said:- “I would 
advise you to use a DETROIT Gearless 
Crank Shaft Tire Pump’’—that would be 


enough recommendation, wouldn’t it? 


That is practically what the engineers of 
the majority of cars between $800 and 
$1300 have done, when they designed 


their crank shafts specially to use 


GEARLESS 


ETROI 


CRANK-SHAFT 
TIRE PUMP 


Pat. Aug. 25, 1915 


There is no need for owners of cars be- 
tween $800 and $1300 to pull and push 
hand tire pumps, now that the DETROIT 
Gearless Crank Shaft Pump is available 
for only $10—recommended beyond the 


possibility of a doubt by engineers who 
know. 


Goes on and off in a jiffy. Attached with- 
out tools or adjustments to the end of 
the motor crank shaft. Carries in the tool 
box when not in use. Not a rubber dia- 
phragm device. 


NOW READY FOR Briscoe, Dodge, 
Chandler, Hudson, Overland, Reo, Stearns, 
Saxon 1916, and Studebaker cars. 


One price 


Order from your dealer, or write us direct. 
DEALERS—Ask your jobbers. They know. 


Detroit Accessories Corp. 
520 Hillger Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Distributors, Walkerville Hardware Co., 
Walkerville, Ontario 
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Sizlecn valve 


HE SIXTEEN-VALVE FOUR has the unique distinction of 

being the most far-reaching improvement in engine design in 
recent years and still the most conservative. There has been no 
departure from the basic simplicity of the four-cvlinder motor. 

High power and utmost flexibility have been attained by the most 
direct means—increasing valve capacity without the roundabout 
method of multiplying cylinders to secure the same end. 

By having two sets of intake and exhaust valves in each of the four 
cylinders a full flow of explosive gas is secured at any engine speed, 
thus maintaining full power at high engine speed and a degree of 
flexibility at low speed unobtainable in any other type of motor. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 





When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Aye 


March 15, 


1917 
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The White House 
of the Confederacy, 
used by Jefferson 
Davis, C. S. A. 
president, in 1861] 








HALF century blots from the minds 
A of men much of early discord, yet 
down below the Mason and Dixon line 
there still remain a few who continue fight- 
ing the War of the Rebellion and those who 
have passed on, in many eases, have incul- 
cated in the minds of their descendants 
the thought that in memory the Civil War 
is still on. A few think the ‘‘rabid South- 
ern Democrat’’ feels but little different 
toward the ‘‘black Republican’’ of the 
North than he did in the days when the 
blood of the blue and the gray mingled 
in a common stream from a crimson battle- 
field. One hears much in the South to-day 
of the erasure of the imaginary line sepa- 
rating it from the North. Lincoln is said 
to be revered with almost if not quite the 
same fidelity as Lee and Davis, but withal, 
the South takes great pride in telling of 
its victories, in recounting its part in the 
struggle and especially in pointing out 
places where history was written in the 
early sixties. 

If there is one place in Alabama where 
it may be said that the Southerner is-more 
insistent that the visitor turn back the 
pages of memory—or direct his mind, if 











This old building 
still stands at 
Montgomery, Ala., 
and is used as a 
boarding house 


his years be not so many as to take him 
back to the days of ’61—it is Montgomery. 
In the two days I had spent driving up 
from Mobile late last fall I had been as- 
sociated, because of my membership in the 
editorial fraternity, with a number of 
different pilots, each of whom had the 
historical details of the particular country 
through which we were passing at his 
tongue tip and at the end of those two days 
I had been so surfeited with historical 
points of interest that it seemed to me 
the Civil War must have had its focal point 
in Alabama. As a fitting climax to this sec- 
ond day, and before I had an opportunity 
to remove the dust of a 125-mile drive from 
Thomasville that by reason of the dry 
weather and the red sand-clay roads made 
me look more like an Indian than a Can- 
easian, my guide insisted that I see the 
‘Cradle of the Confederacy,’’ in other 
words the White House of the Confederacy, 
which appears at the beginning of this 
story. Incidentally I was taken for a 
glimpse of the first executive offices of the 
Confederate States of America and a num- 
ber of other historic scenes before I was de- 
posited at the hotel. 
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Top—The Alabama state capitol, in which the Confederate government was organized 


early in 1861. 


Many relics of the Civil War are found within. 


Center—The capitol 


steps from which Jeff Davis delivered his inaugural address as president of the 


Confederacy. 
of America. 


As I said, for two days I had been com- 
ing from Mobile, through towns in many 
cases that hardly deserved the name, and 
it seemed good to see a progressive city. 
During the evening of my arrival in Mont- 
gomery I was told a story that so clearly 
illustrates what some towns in the South— 
and I may add the whole country—are, es- 
pecially some of those through which I 


Below—Structure that housed the first offices of the Confederate States 
Commercialism has eradicated all historic evidence except a tablet 


had been in the two previous days, that 
I am going to tell it briefly, even at the risk 
of arousing some of the sunny southern dis- 
positions. It was told by a Southerner, of 
a Southern town, and in a Southern citv 
and I am but repeating it. That’s my 
alibi. 

In Montgomery, according to the gentle- 
man who told the story, there is a nigger 
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-—preferred Southern classification—whose 


earning propensities seem most lucrative 
when repairing stoves, but his ambition is 
to be a second Lew Dockstader, in other 
words, to head a minstrel troupe. When- 
ever he gets enough money corraled from 
repairing stoves, he gathers a small band 
of his race together and they begin a cir- 
cuit of Southern towns in quest of the dol- 
lars set aside for thespians. About the 
time the story was told me this nigger had 
returned from one of these theatrical trips 
and it was evident that fate had not been 
kind to him. The man who told the story 
questioned the nigger something after this 
fashion: 

‘*Where vou-all been, Sam?’’ 

‘*Ah’s been out on de road agin, suh.’’ 

‘Make any money?’’ 

‘*No, suh, Ah didn’t make no money, no 
suh.’’ 

‘*Have a good show?’’ 

‘Yas suh, yas suh, we had a good show.’’ 

‘‘Then why didn’t you-all 
money?’’ 

‘*Ah don’ know, suh, people jes didn’t 
come, dat’s all.’’ 

‘Where did you-all break up, Sam?’’ 

‘*We-all broke up in Dawson, Georgia, 
suh.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter, Sam, isn’t Daw- 
son a good town?’’ 

‘“No, suh. We-all give away eight comps 
and only six people came. Ah guess other 
people had bad luck in Dawson too, ‘ cause 
in ma dressin’ room someone had written 
on de wall: ‘Why did God destroy Gal- 
veston and leave a town like this?’ ’’ 

It must not be inferred that the South 
has no progressive cities, for it has, many 
of them, and among them is Montgomery, 


make 
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Tablet marking the building which was 
used for the first offices of the C. S. A. 
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Bird’s-eye view of Montgomery as seen from one of the city’s highest office buildings. 





well up toward the top, too. Montgomery 
earned its title as ‘‘the Cradle of the 
Confederacy,’’ not because it was first to 
secede from the U. 8. A., but because here 
was the first seat of government of the 
Confederate States of America. 

To give you a better conception of the 
city of Montgomery it is necessary to 
delve further back into the early history 
than the beginning of the Civil War. Mont- 
gomery is as old as the state of Alabama, 
having been formally founded on the site 
of an Indian village called Ecunchatty, 
and first named New Philadelphia, De- 
cember 3, 1819. While all of its history 
and tradition is preserved, the visitor com- 
ments upon the newness of the city, and it 
quite commonly is ealled ‘‘the most mod- 
ern and model city in the South.’’ As the 
capital of the state, the city is the fifth 
within the commonwealth to hold the honor 
and bids fair to be the last. 

Being the capital of Alabama has carried 
a curse in some instances, two cities—St. 
Stephens and Cahaba—having become ex- 
tinct since they ceased to be the seat of 
state government. St. Stephens, which was 
the seat of government of the territory 
of Alabama, has disappeared from the map. 
The present county seat of Washington 
county bears the name of the territorial 
capital and is near the site of the old St. 
Stephens, but is not the same place. In 


Frequently as we 
passed along the 
roads out of Mont- 
gomery we saw 
such sights as this. 
Cotton was bring- 
ing a record price 
last fall. 


February, 1807, Aaron Burr, then a fugi- 
tive, charged with high treason, was ar- 
rested near St. Stephens. He was carried 
to that place to prison and from there set 
out on his journey to the court before which 
he was tried on the charge of treason. 
There is a story common in that section 
that Burr cursed St. Stephens as he left it, 
and that the blight of his curse hung over 
the place until it passed into oblivion. 
When Alabama came into the Union 
Huntsville was the scene of the convention 
that drafted the constitution and it was 
here that William Wyatt Bibb was inau- 
gurated as the first state governor. Bibb 
reported that in the act that admitted the 


The capitol dome is seen in the distance 


state into the Union the general govern- 
ment had set aside as site for the capital 
at Cahaba, where from November, 1820, 
to 1826, the seat of government was lo- 
eated. Then the capital was moved to 
Tuscaloosa. Cahaba no longer exists, hav- 
ing shared the fate of St. Stephens. Whose 
curse blighted it is not known. To-day 
the site formerly occupied by the city is 
a cultivated cottonfield. 


In 1845 the question of removal was 
again brought up and after a vote which 
favored it, a bill was enacted which called 
for a capitol building, equal if not superior 
to the one then in use and that the build- 
ing should be turned over to the state as 
a present and the expense of moving borne 
by the city to which the governmental of- 
fices were to be taken. 


Montgomery won in a vote for the cap- 
ital city after several ballots and work 
on the new state house began. There were 
no railroads at that time and so the ar- 
chives of the state were packed into 113 
boxes, loaded on thirteen wagons and 
taken to Montgomery. The entire equip- 
ment weighed thirteen tons and the ex- 
pense of moving was $1,300, which was 
paid by the chairman of the building com- 
mittee. Who will say superstition existed 
in that instance? 


Three years later, in 1847, the build- 
ing was destroyed by fire. The senate 

















Golf links of the Montgomery Country Club, where tournaments are played each 
year by the Southern Golf Association 
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Map showing roads leading into Montgomery 


record of November 15, 1847, disposes of 
the fire in its proceedings thus: ‘‘The 
state capitol, after adjournment yesterday, 
having been consumed by fire, the senate, 
pursuant to a notice by the president 
thereof, met in the saloon of the Mont- 
gomery Hall at 10 o’clock.’’ Montgomery 
hall was then one of the most famous ho- 
tels in the state, and occupied the present 
site of the _ postoffice 
building. 

In time the capitol was rebuilt and 
stands to-day as it did after the recon- 
struction. On the second floor, is the pres- 
ent house of representatives chamber, 
which is particularly interesting because 
it was in this room that the ordinance of 
secession was adopted and the provisional 
congress of the C. S. A. met, and the rep- 
resentatives of the seceding states organ- 
ized the government of the Confederacy. 

February 9, 1861 was set as the day 
when a provisional president and vice- 
president should be elected and those hav- 
ing that in charge announced that Jeffer- 
son Davis of Mississippi had been unani- 
mously elected president and Alexander H. 
Stephens of Georgia, vice-president. 

Jefferson Davis did not reach Montgom- 
ery until February 16, although he was 
elected Feb. 9. The inauguration was 
Feb. 18 and the pageant was without equal 
up to that time and Davis was escorted to 
the steps of the capitol building where he 
took the oath of office. The spot where he 
stood is now marked with a star, having 
been so marked by the Sophie Bibb Chapter 
of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The provisional seat of government of 
the Confederate States remained in Mont- 
gomery until May 22, 1861, when it was 
decided to move it to Richmond, Va. While 
in Montgomery the headquarters of the 
various departments were located in a 


and government 


building at the corner of. Commerce and 
Bibb streets, just now used as a store build- 
ing, cafe, etc. 


At the corner of Bibb and Lee streets is 
the once famous ‘‘White House of the 
Confederacy.’’ It now is a rooming house, 
but there is a movement being made to 
purchase it and make it a repository for 
relics of the Confederacy. 


The Montgomery of to-day is much dif- 
ferent from that of Civil War times. Its 
towering office buildings, its well-paved 
streets which connect with a _ well-con- 
structed highway system arranged in loops 
out of the city, the loops being of varying 
lengths; and its municipal buildings and 
achievements show the progressive char- 
acter of its citizens. The country around 
the city is rolling and picturesque, the 
business district being in the valley and 
the residential district in the hills. The 
streets are paved throughout with asphalt, 
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brick and bitulithic. Beautiful homes with 
wide lawns make the residential sections 
attractive and are in keeping with some 
of the legendary Southern homes one builds 
in imagination when they think of the 
South. 

Montgomery, like every county seat and 
large city of the South, has its monuments. 
One always can tell when they pass 
through the county-seat of a county within 
a former confederate state, even if they 
did not know the name of the state, for 
invariably, a prominent place in front of 
the court house is occupied by the monu- 
ment of some Confederate officer. Often- 
times, it appears that the monument cost 
more than the building it sets off. 

The county in which Montgomery is lo- 
cated is noted for its fine highways. There 
are 650 miles of graded roads in the county, 
and a branch of the Jackson highway 
passes through the city, as well as the For- 
rest highway. Old Fort Toulouse is 14 
miles from Montgomery and the battle- 
field of Horseshoe Bend is 40 miles. There 
are good hotel accommodations to be had 
and taken all in all the tourist will find 
the city one of great attraction. 

Golfing, fishing and other sports are 
plentiful for those so inclined. The golf 
course of the Montgomery Country Club 
is the scene of the annual tournament of 
the Southern Golf Association. You will 
find Montgomery attractive in many ways 
and a city you will remember long after 
the visit is completed. 





G. M. EARNINGS 


York, March 10—The General 
Motors Corp. of Delaware yesterday de- 
elared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent 
on its common stock. The last dividend on 
the common stock, declared three months 
ago, was 1 per cent, or at the annual rate 
of 4 per cent. The dividend just declared 
is at the annual rate of 12 per cent. The 
board of directors cf the General Motors 
Co. of New Jersey has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $15 a share on its 
common stock, establishing an annual divi- 
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dend rate of $60 a share on its common 
stock. 

The General Motors Co. of New Jersey 
has sold during the seven months ended 
Feb. 28, 1917, 95,533 cars and trucks, as 
compared with 73,057 cars and trucks for 
the same period a year ago. 

The gross sales for these two periods are 
respectively $102,930,670 and $86,675,713, 
and undivided profits for common stock 
are $16,000,984 for the last seven months 
as compared with $14,991,979 for the 
seven months ended Feb. 29, 1916. 

A quarterly dividend of 114 per cent on 
the preferred stock has been declared by 
the General Motors Corp. of Delaware. 
“the dividend is payable May 1 to stock of 
record April 12. The preferred dividend of 
the New Jersey company is 314 per cent, 
payable May 1 to stock of record April 12. 
The amount of preferred stock now out- 
standing is $19,980,300, and common stock 
$82,559,000. In other words, practically 
all of the authorized amounts of these two 
issues are outstanding, having been issued 
in exchange for the stock of the General 
Motors Co. of New Jersey, the terms of 
which already have been announced. 

During the first four months of the ecur- 
rent fiscal year the company earned about 
10% per cent on the new common, or at 
the annual rate of over 30 per cent. As 
these four months constitute the light 
season in the trade, no barometer can be 
accepted as to what may be expected for 
the entire 12 months. 

Predictions are made that General 
Motors will show net profits for the year 
to end July 31, 1917, of between $35,- 
000,000 and $40,000,000, or about 40 per 
cent on the common. 





MENOMINEE PRICES INCREASED 

Menominee, Mich, March 12.—Inecreases 
in price on five models of Menominee 
trucks have been announced by the Me- 
nominee Motor Truck Co. The increases 
are as follows: Model EW, formerly $1, 
295, now $1,425; Model FW, formerly $1,- 
575, now $1,790; Model H, formerly $1,- 
775, now $2,050; Model D, formerly $2,- 
240, now $2,475; Model G, formerly $2,775, 


now $3,275. 





DORRIS CO. REORGANIZES 

St. Louis, Mo., March 9—The Dorris 
Motor Car Co., this city, has reorganized 
and the capital stock was increased from 
$300,000 to $1,000,000. W. R. Coleord sue- 
ceeds H. B. Krenning as president. Mr. 
Krenning, together with G. P. Dorris and 
Webster Colburn, who have been asso- 
ciated with the company, will retain their 
interests. The new board of directors in- 
cludes W. R. Colcord, Frank C. Thomp- 
son, I. C. Muckermann, George P. Dorris, 
and Webster Colburn. The officers of the 
company are W. R. Colcord, president; 
G. P. Dorris, vice-president; Webster Col- 


burn, treasurer, and A. C. Schmid, secre- 
tary. 


MOTOR AGE 


Used Cars to Have Show 


Chicago Dealers Will Stage Ex- 
hibition in Coliseum 


May 5-13 


Auction May Be Part of Proposed 
Selling Display 


HICAGO, March 13—A motor car show 

devoted exclusively to used cars is the 
latest of the unusual solutions of handling 
the second-hand car problem proposed by 
Chicago dealers. The Coliseum, which has 
been the scene of the annual motor shows, 
is to be filled May 5-13 with used ears by 
the Chicago Automobile Trade Association. 
Not a single new car will be among the 
several hundred exhibits, and cars will be 
sold direct from the floor. It is probable 
that some of them will be disposed of at 
auction. The used car show will be under 
the direction of a committee of dealers 
headed by Erwin Greer, Ford dealer. The 
project was announced last night at the 
annual election and banquet of the trade 
association. 

More than 1100 members of the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association turned out 
last night at the biggest gathering of any 
one local industry ever held in the eity. 
The entire Bismarck Garden was turned 
over to the Chicago tradesmen. There were 
two toastmasters. Among the speakers 
were Judge Sabath, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Speeders’ Court, and Michael Flah- 
erty of the Board of Local Improvements, 
who spoke on the means for relieving con- 
gestion of traffic in the city. Henry Paul- 
man of the Pierce-Arrow talked on the 
$60,000,000 bond issue in Illinois, one of the 
main projects of the good roads enthusiasts 
of the state. 

This banquet, so far as known, is the first 
ever to have been managed directly from 
the speaker’s table by wire. The three or- 
chestras and the twenty-four entertain- 
ment numbers were called into action at 
the far end of the big room by telephone. 

New officers and directors were elected 
as follows: President, Joseph F. Davis, 
Winton; vice-president, C. R. Dashiell, 
Dodge; secretary, W. G. Tennant, Oakland; 
treasurer, Henry Paulman, Pierce-Arrow; 
directors, H. M. Allison of Packard, W. J. 
Boone of Moline-Knight, Howard F. Gard- 
ner of Willard, B. C. Buxton of Liberty and 
J. W. Maguire of Republic Rubber Co. 





NEW MERGER IN INDUSTRY 

Detroit, March 12—The Detroiter Mo- 
tor Car Co. will be taken over by the De- 
troiter Motors Co., a new $4,000,000 cor- 
poration, this week in company with two 
motor car parts companies. The names of 
the parts companies are at this time being 
withheld from the public, owing to details 
vet to be completed. Plans have been 
made for the expansion of the Detroiter 
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output, and it will be increased from 2000 
to 5000 cars yearly. : 

J. S. Kuhn, New York banker, has been 
active in the nnancing of the new company 
and will be vice-president. A. O. Dunk, 
president of the Detroiter Motor Car Co., 
will be chairman of the executive board of 
the new corporation. W. R. Bamford, 
vice-president of the old company, will 
be president; W. L. Heuser will be re- 
elected secretary. W. L. Van Deusen, sales 
manager, and R. T. Yeats, director of ex- 
port sales, will continue with the new com- 
pany in the same capacities. Election of 
officers and completion of details will take 
place in New York on March 15. 

The Detroiter company came under the 
direction of Mr. Dunk in July, 1915, and 
comprises a plant of 150,000 sq. ft., which 
will be increased to 600,000 sq. ft. The 
company expects to purchase land in De- 
troit and build a factory of 800,000 sq. ft. 





SECURES $60,000,000 BOND ISSUE 

Hartford, Conn., March 9—AIll the prop- 
erty and other assets of the Hartford Rub- 
ber Works Co., Hartford, Conn., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Rubber Co., 
are listed in the big mortgage deed given 
by’ the rubber corporation to the Ceutral 
Trust Co. of New Jersey as security for a 
$60,000,000-bond issue recently authorized 
by the corporation. The bond issue will 
pay off the indebtedness of the corporation, 
with the exception of $9,000,000 General 
Rubber Co. debentures and $2,600,000 
Canadian Co. bonds. It also will provide 
working capital. While the transaction 
affects the Hartford Rubber Works Co. 
only in a legal way, it practically means 
the local works are transferred to the 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., a New Jersey cor- 
poration and included, with many other 
subsidiaries of the United States Rubber 
Co., as security for the bonds. The entire 
stock of the Rubber Works, as recorded in 
the deed filed in the town clerk’s office, 
is $999,000. 





4500 DEALERS AT BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., March 9—The annual 
show here ended to-night with all the 
dealers and salesmen full of enthusiasm for 
the spring and summer business. It was 
predicted by many of the dealers that when 
June arrives it will be impossible to get a 
1917 car from any dealer. ‘‘ All sold out’’ 
will be the statement. Next week several 
dealers will have their cars on view in their 
salesrooms, and there will be some small 
shows. 

About 4500 dealers registered during the 
week. Hundreds of retail sales were made. 
The wholesale trade was a revelation. Deal- 
ers from out of town have been feeling the 
effects of prosperity, and they ordered 
freely to protect themselves. As there were 
some ninety cars shown it should not be 
an exaggeration to state that the sales of 
all of them ran up well into the 2000 
class. Most sales were in the low-priced 
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class, though the men handling big cars 
also made many sales. 

The truck sales were very big, too. There 
was much interest in the truck attach- 
ments this year, and many ordets for them 
were taken. And the accessory men did a 
thriving business. The attendance was a 
revelation to visitors. On the last three 
nights the doors had to be closed at times 
with people clamoring to get in, holding 
money in their hands. Despite the storm 
early in the week there was a big crowd 
the latter part to make up for the slimness 
the first day so the figures will about equal 
last year. 

The salon at the Copley Plaza was not 
very well patronized, and some of the out- 
of-town dealers were a bit disappointed. 
They figured that they bask in the lime- 
light of the big show, but they somewhat 
were eclipsed. But everyone sold a ear or 
two, about enough to pay expenses unless 
they came from some distance. 

There was a meeting here this week of 
the used-car dealers, who are trying to 
formulate a plan to get the dealers to re- 
fuse to take cars in trade and so have them 
passed over to the used-car sellers. The 
matter will be put up to the dealers, but it 
is very likely that nothing will come of 
it. The dealers in new cars have built up 
such a big business in used machines that 


they would not sacrifice the trade to aid 
the used-car men. 





PEERLESS PRICES HIGHER 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 12—The Peer. 
less Motor Car Co. has announced price in- 
creases on all but one of its models, to be- 
come effective April 9. The new sporting 
roadster will continue to sell at $2,250, 
but the touring car and roadster will be 
$110 higher, $2,090 instead of $1,980. 





CAR PLANT FOR ATLANTA 

Atlanta, Ga., March 8—G. W. Hanson 
will build a factory here for the manufac- 
ture of motor cars. His first model will 
be called Hanson’s six. The plant will 
employ 100 or more men and will event- 
ually turn out 2000 cars yearly. Associated 
with Mr. Hanson will be Donald Ferguson, 
an engineer, and Arthur Burdette of At- 
lanta. Every part of the ear that can be 
built here will be made at the local -plant. 





UNITED MOTORS DEAL OFF 

New York, March 9—Negotiations be- 
tween the United Motors Corp. and the 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co. have been broken 
off. The United Motors Corp. will not 
exercise its option to acquire the factory 
and business of the Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Co. This means that the two concerns will 
be connected in no way. While it was the 
impression in the motor trade that the 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co. had actually been 
acquired by the United Motors Corp., as a 
matter of fact the negotiations had never 
progressed beyond the point of an option 
to purchase the Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co. 
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Western Dealers Visited 


N. A. C. C. Manager Reports 


Coast Conditions Similar 
to Eastern 


Used Cars and Freight Shortage 
Are Problems There Also 


EW YORK, March 8—Closer touch and 

better understanding between Pacific 
Coast dealers and the manufacturers is ex- 
pected as a result of the visit to the coast 
of Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merece, Inec., the association of motor car 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Reeves presented a comprehensive 
report to the N.A.C.C. on his visit, and 
while the report is not made public, appar- 
ently Mr. Reeves received many complaints 
from sub-dealers on the Pacific Coast who, 
according to their ideas, have not been 
well protected in certain matters. Per- 
haps the most important thing obtained by 
Mr. Reeves was that of getting the impres- 
sion of the Western dealers and also giving 
them the thoughts of the Eastern dealers. 
It is known that the N.A.C.C. has during 
the last year done considerable work 
among dealers in getting service organiza- 
tions in several cities and also with regard 
to the question of handling spare parts and 
co-operative insurance. 

Mr. Reeves thinks the second-hand car 
situation one of the biggest subjects deal- 
ers have to handle at the present time. He 
believes the used car problem is little worse 
on the Pacific Coast than any other place. 
In eastern sections of the country dealers 
have used market reports for valuing used 
ears more than on the Pacific Coast, but 
the coast dealers are planning to put into 
use schemes for a more active valuation of 
used ears. It is possible that San Francisco 
will start in the near future some form of 
co-operative used car motor mart. 

The Pacific Coast show, held in San 
Francisco, was, Mr. Reeves believes, the 
most representative get-together of dealers 
west of the Rockies ever held. Not only 
did all dealers in that section attend, but 
there were many from states east of the 
Rockies. 

At present the Pacific Coast territory is 
suffering severely from a motor car short- 
age. This is largely due to a shortage of 
railroad cars. General industrial condi- 
tions are normally prosperous on the Pa- 
eific Coast but not abnormally prosperous as 
are conditions east of the Mississippi river. 
The fishing industry on the Pacific Coast 
is especially prosperous, and every day a 
special trainload of fish leaves the coast for 
Chicago and New York. Last year the 
orange crop of California was one of the 
best. The lemon crop in the same state 
was larger than previous crops. 
industry is growing rapidly in that state. 

The fuel situation is not so serious on the 
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Pacific Coast as in other sections, largely 
because there is much gasoline coming in 
from Mexico. Another situation which 
helps the gasoline problem is the general 
use of distillates by many trucks. Gaso- 
line sells at 21 cents a gallon and distillate 
at 11. The Moreland was one of the lead- 
ers in the use of distillate. 

A fuel problem gives promise of some 
difficulty on the northern part of the Pa- 
cific Coast in states where it is not per- 
missible to sell gasoline of a gravity under 
60. Such legislation naturally works to the 
injury of the fuel situation rather than 
benefiting it. It is well known that a gal- 
lon of crude will not yield nearly so much 
gasoline of 60 gravity as of 56 or 94 
Baume’. The East has been using gravi- 
ties under 60 for several years, and as a 
result the quantity of fuel from a given 
supply of crude is correspondingly greater. 





MAY SCORE STANDARD OIL 

Washington, D. C., March 13—Special 
telegram—The long deferred report of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investigation 
of increased gasoline prices will be made 
within the next two weeks, according to 
reliable information to-day. While Gov- 
ernment officials are reticent about conclu- 
sions arrived at by the commission, it is 
said that the report will score the Standard 
Oil Co. on the ground that Standard’s 
thirty constituent companies have not been 
wholly dissolved, despite the Supreme 
Court decree. This condition is said to be 
a big factor in increased prices because of 


' the control of markets. 





NEW HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 

Springfield, Ill., March 10.—If multiplic- 
ity of good roads associations has any 
bearing on quality of state roads, Illinois 
should be a banner state. The latest of 
these is the Illinois State Automobile and 
Good Roads Association formed here this 
week. It is indicated that the organization 
may effect a merger with the Illinois Auto- 
mobile Association, which has been in the 
state of silence for several years. Repre- 
sentatives of sixty-four motor truck and 
highway organizations were present. 

For the present the chief purpose of the 
new association is to get behind the move- 
ment for good roads in Illinois and to sup- 
port the L[llinois Highway Improvement 
Association’s platform, which calls for a 
$60,000,000 bond issue, an increase in motor 
ear license fees and appropriation to meet 
the federal aid law. 





OVERLAND INCOME $17,529,689 

Toledo, Ohio, March 12—The net income 
of the Willys-Overland Co. in 1916 was 
$17,529,689, according to the annual report 
issued by the company to-day. Of the net 
income, $10,016,420. represents the net 
earnings and $7,963,970 the premiums re- 
ceived on securities. Profits amounting to 
$1,318,665 on shipments to distributing 
branches which were unsold Dec. 31, 1916, 
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are not included in the net earnings. De- 
ducting fixed interest charges of $450,702, 
the report shows the net earnings of the 
company to be $9,565,718. 

After providing for dividend require- 
ments of 7 per cent on preferred stock, the 
balance of $16,479,689, including net earn- 
ings and premiums received on securities, 
equals about $10.40 a share on the 1,570,- 
776 shares of common stock of $25 par 
value outstandings. Increased dividends 
on both preferred and common stock were 
declared during the year. The company 
also sold capital stock, which greatly in- 
ereased its capital on which dividends are 
paid, late last fall and while including this 
in its capital has actually had no results 
from the earning power of this money, 
since it was used for expansion purposes 
and had no opportunity to show profits un- 
til after the expiration of the fiscal vear. 





TO DIVERT PARK SERVICE 

Washington, D. C., March 10—Seeretary 
ot the Interior Lane has announced the ap- 
pointment of Stephen T. Mather as direc- 
tor of the national park service and the 
selection of E. C. Bradley of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to succeed Mr. Mather as as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Interior. 
The taking up of the work, actively, of 
director of national parks by Mr. Mather 
should be of keen interest to every motor- 
ist in the United States, as he has during 
his ineumbeney of the office of Assistant 
Secretary given to the question of good 
roads through the national parks enthusi- 
astic attention. 

Not only has Mr. Mather done much to 
aid the cause of good roads, but he has ar- 
ranged various routes through the parks 
to give the tourist the finest possible scen- 
ery during his stay in the reservations. 
Now that he is free to devote all his time 
to the national parks, these reservations 
are expected to become more and more in- 
teresting to motor tourists of this country. 


MOTOR AGE 


Three Sunbeams Assured 


English Factory Will Be Repre- 
sented at Indianapolis 


May 30 


Decision as to Sending Two Fiats 


Still Pending 





ONDON, England, March 7—Special 
‘§ cable—Three Sunbeam racing ears 
will represent the English factory at the 
Indianapolis sweepstakes May 30. These 
cars will be driven by Christiaens, Ricken- 
bacher and Van Raalte. 

The decision of the Fiat company in re- 
gard to sending two ears to Indianapolis 
is still pending, but is considered very 
likely to be favorable. W. F. Bradley, Eu- 
ropean correspondent of MOTOR AGE, who 
has been instrumental in obtaining the 
cars, expects that they will start in the 
race. It is expected that the drivers for 
these Italian cars will be Jack Seales and 
Enrico Cago, who won renown when he 
captured the Targa Florio eup. 





STANDARD ESCAPES TORNADO 


Neweastle, Ind., March 13—The tornado 
which hit this city on the night of March 
11 failed to touch the plant of the Stand- 
ard Motor Parts Co., and no delay in ship- 
ments has been occasioned. 





RESTRICT CHICAGO PARKING 

Chicago, March 13—Further restriction 
of parking privileges and parking spaces in 
this city were made by the city couneil to- 
day in the passage of two ordinances de- 
signed to relieve traffic congestion and fa- 
cilitate street car transportation in the 
downtown district. One ordinance pro- 
hibits the parking of vehicles in the loop 
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district between 7 and 10 o’cloek in the 
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morning and between 4 and 7 in the eve- 
ning. At present vehicles may stand for 
30 min. anywhere in the loop from 6 a. m. 
to 7 p. m. 

The object of the new regulation is to 
elear the street car tracks of traffic by giv- 
ing more space beside the track for ve- 
hieles. The other measure establishes load- 
ing zones at the principal street intersec- 
tions to enable passengers to get on and 
off street cars. Within these zones, which 
extend 100 ft. from the corner lot line, 
parking of vehicles is prohibited. 





TRACTOR DRIVES LIKE HORSE 

Chicago, March 13—The modern army 
horse, a traetor utilized in the army enlist- 
ment campaign in Chicago as the tractive 
power for heavy eannon, as illustrated in 
Moror AGE issue of Feb. 15, is equally well 
adapted to the more peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture, according to the Line Drive 
Tractor, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., the manu- 
facturer of the tractor. This has several 
novel features, one of which is that it has 
but two wheels and the other that it is 
operated by a pair of lines, started, 
stopped and guided just as a team of horses 
would be. 





OLDFIELD READY TO RACE 
Chieago, March 13—Barney Oldfield this 
week added another trophy to his collec- 
tion, a gold medal presented by the Speed- 
way Park Association of Chicago. Barney 
is planning to leave Los Angeles next week 
for the East. He has two new ears, one for 
speedway competition and a 300 hp. car 
equipped with a twelve-cylinder aviation 
engine, which will be used on dirt tracks 
and in an attempt to shatter the world’s 
straightaway record. The smaller ear, 
which he will enter in the Chicago Derby — 
June 9, weighs only 1600 lbs. and is driven 
by a special aluminum engine, cast solid 
and with pistons and connection rods in- 

serted and removed from the bottom. 





Scene at dealers’ banquet at Bismarck Garden, when more than 1,100 members of the Chicago Automobile Trade Association dined 
together 
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Where Shall We Park? 


HE passage of two worthy ordinances this week by the 
Chicago city council designed to relieve traffic congestion and 
facilitate street car transportation in the downtown district, 
brings most acutely to Chicagoans and visiting tourists the ques- 
tion propounded on this page last week under the heading above. 
Traffic conditions in Chicago are such that there really is not 
room for carrying the current of vehicles in the downtown streets 
if this current is impeded and its course narrowed by vehicles 
standing along the curb. 
Z ® 
LSO, due to the traffic congestion, it has become danger- 
A ous for street car passengers alighting and boarding cars 
in the business territory. From broader standpoints, therefore, 
the two new ordinances are commendable. One of them prohibits 
the parking of vehicles in the loop district during rush hours and 
the other establishes loading zones at the principal street inter- 
sections for street car traffic, and vehicle parking is prohibited 
for a distance of 100 ft. 
2 FF 
OTORISTS cannot help but agree that these, or similar, re- 
M strictions to the parking of vehicles have become necessary ; 
but it seems that the city fathers in this municipality, as in most 
of the others, stop before their work is completed. They ban the 
motor car from certain districts but provide no alternative places 
for the motor car to park. They close practically the chief space 


for leaving vehicles within the downtown districts during business 
hours and force the business man who motors to work, the motorist 
shopper and the tourist either to leave their cars outside of the 
business district or, in this particular city, take advantage of the 
two municipal parking spaces which are handy only to a compara- 
tively small proportion of those who must needs use it. 


Rm & 
HERE are many other cities whose motorists are not so 
fortunate as to have had a public parking space provided, and 
in these cities the problem is the more severe one. Public spirited 
officials, both in Chicago and in some of the other large cities, are 
seriously considering the proposition of underground garages in 
which cars may be stored during business hours at a nominal fee. 
Such an arrangement can be a solution only in part, because the 
area which such a garage could accommodate handily would be too 
small to relieve the situation as a whole to any great extent. 
mm ® 
|* other cities, the possibility of numerous small garages scat- 
tered throughout the business district presents itself. In most 
cities where this is possible from a geographical standpoint, prop- 
erty values are usually so high that daily storage rates would be 
almost prohibitive to the motorist of average, or less than average, 
income. There are many minds being put at work on this problem, 
and it is to be hoped that a solution will be forthcoming before long. 


The Used Car Show 


HICAGO dealers are going to conduct a used-car show. Sev- 
me eral hundred ears, every one of them used, are going to be 
racked up attractively in the big coliseum and sold off the floor— 
some of them under the hammer. It is the spring clearance sale 
for the winter holdovers and is a move in the right direction. The 
dry goods man, the furniture man, the haberdasher, the milliner, 
all clean out their shop-worn stock when the season is about to 


change. The same cleanout should be practical to the motor car 
dealer. 


used-car show to wipe out a good share of this expense. 


And it 
does its business thoroughly. 


2 ® 
NOTHER thing it should do. It should awaken people to 
the bargains found in used cars. It should teach the people 
of a community the places where they can go to find used ears. 
Cars are taken in trade for what they are worth. The dealers 
have a more or less standard ratio of used-car value for different 
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HIS show should do two valuable things 
for the dealer. It should save him 
money and clean off his floors to start the 
spring-selling drive with a clean slate. To 
the dealer whose available floor space is 
limited this business of clearing out used 
cars will be a valuable asset for spring 
sales. The sight of a motley assortment 
of old models intermingling with the new 
ears is not harmonious, and there is no 
question that an atmosphere of newness 
and concentration on new-car sales has a 
good psychological effect on the prospec- 
tive purchaser. 
mn ® 
HEN one considers the time consumed 
by salesmen making frequent trips 
with prospects to the used-car room, the 
space taken up by these cars, the advertis- 
ing expense and incidental overhead in dis- 
posing of them, no small sum of money 
is sunk before the used car finally leaves 
the floor. It is the business of the annual 


NEXT WEEK 


How the wounded on the Italian- 
Austrian front are moved from the 
firing line to the dressing stations 
and base hospitals will be graphic- 
ally told in Motor Age next week in 
W. F. Bradley’s “Italy’s Ambulance 
Service.” Mr. Bradley served four 
in the Italian ambulance 
service and writes from knowledge 
gained through actual participation 
in this grim work of moving the 
maimed from the field of war with 
shot and shell bursting over these 
workers in the ambulance service. 
The story will be illustrated by pho- 
tographs taken by the author and 
passed by the Italian censor. 


months 


makes and models. It is their purpose to 
dispose of these cars in a manner that 
will protect themselves rather than net 
them a profit, and the result is that there 
are real bargains. A reputable dealer will 
not sell a used car for more than it is worth, 
and this show will possibly convince the 
public of this fact. The advertising value 
of the show, in this regard, is certainly 
a noteworthy factor. 


2 ® 


AVING saved the dealer money and 
H cleaned off his floors for the spring- 
selling drive, the used-car show well may 
justify its holding. Dealers are realizing 
more the problem of properly disposing of 
used cars, and the show is as yet a new ven- 
ture. If this exhibition proves as success- 
ful as there is reason to believe it will, the 
dealer will have come that much nearer the 
solution of one of his most important prob- 
lems. The Coliseum calls for big business 
whenever used, and if this exhibition fol- 
lows the precedents, it will fill all the amb! 


.tions its sponsors have created for it. 
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Elgin Road Race Date Set 


Indianapolis Speedway Will Have 


HICAGO, March 12—Prospects for re- 
‘é sumption of the annual Elgin road 
races this summer are brighter than they 
have been for two years. The classic was 
abandoned last year, and until recently it 
was thought it could not be resurrected. 
However, following a conference between 
the directors of the Elgin Road Racing As- 
sociation and representatives of the Chi- 
cago Automobile Club, most of the obstacles 
have been overcome. Sanction has been 
granted by the American Automobile <As- 
sociation for Aug. 18 as the date for the 
event. Several of the speedway associa- 
tions have given assurance that they will 
eiter racing cars under their control. 





SPEEDWAY PROMISES WAR AID 


Indianapolis, Ind., March 12.—There 
will be no race at the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway this year if the United States 
becomes involved in war with any foreign 
power. James A. Allison, secretary-treas- 
urer of the speedway, declared last week in 
an address before a meeting of business 
men that it would be unpatriotic for the 
speedway to stage a race which would call 
for the waste of rubber, oil, gas, steel and 
the services of expert mechanics when the 
resources could be utilized to advantage 
by the Federal Government. Mr. Allison 
said the shops and mechanics at the Speed- 
way, which are used for the development 
of racing cars, would be given over to the 
use of the government in case of war. 





RACERS JOIN CHEVROLET 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 8—Eddie Pul- 
len, Mercer racing driver, is to become 
identified with the Oakland, Cal., factory 
of the Chevrolet company. He is here now 
and says he has not decided whether he 
will quit the racing game entirely or not. 
T. J. ‘‘Frenchie’’ Beaudet, one of the best 
desert and road race drivers in the coun- 
try, has joined the Chevrolet. 





ROAD BOOSTERS AT SPRINGFIELD 


Springfield, Ill., March 13—Special tele- 
gram—Several hundred Illinois good roads 
enthusiasts are meeting here to-day to lend 
support to the campaign for pulling Illi- 
nois out of the mud through the affirmative 
action of the legislature in voting a $60,- 
000,000 bond issue for permanent high- 
ways. State officials and leaders in the Il- 
linois legislature are in attendance. Fos- 
tered by the Illinois Highway Improve- 
ment Association, championed by Governor 
rank O. Lowden, the bonding of the state 


No Races in Case of War 


for the sum of $60,000,000 seems likely to 
be undertaken and earried to a successful 
conclusion, which means that the next 
decade will see a network of 4000 miles of 
permanent roads. 

A few years ago it would have been diffi- 
eult to get an attentive ear to a proposi- 
tion for roads which ineluded the raising 
and expending of such a sum of money. 
To-day all is changed. The public wants the 
roads, and the question now to be settled 
is that of the manner in which the bonds 
shall be retired. Three issues are being 
considered. In some quarters it is felt 





that motor vehicles should be taxed suff- 
eliently to retire the bonds. Elsewhere 
there are champions of the direct tax on 
real estate. Speakers have shown here this 
afternoon that a levy of 2%45 cents an acre 
would bring sufficient funds, while any rea- 
sonable increase in vehicle taxes might not 
be sufficient. It is felt that since all the 
people are to benefit all should contribute. 
To-day’s meeting is in the nature of a 
lobby for the bill authorizing the bond 
issue, and the method of retiring bonds will 
be diseussed further at publie hearings on 


the bill Mareh 21. 


Ve Kival 


— —— 
—— - 


I have a rival to my husband’s affections. 

Before this state of affairs came to pass we had plenty of money to spend— 
although we were not wealthy. But we enjoyed life. My husband dressed me 
nicely, we went around together and were very, very happy. 

Now it seems that we are always skimped for money, I have nothing new 
to wear and for whole afternoons he deserts me while he places his time at the 
disposal of this rival of mine. He is quite flagrant about it. 

He no longer buys wines when we go out to some restaurant or cafe, yet he 
persists in buying measureless quantities of expensive liquids for my hated rival. 

I ask for a new frock. He frowns, looks serious and I know he is thinking. 
“Twenty dollars for a frock—why that will almost buy—.” And I do not get the 
frock. In a day or two, however, my rival sports some new “necessity” as he 


would call it. 


And I cannot look in a milliner’s window without tears of despair in my 
eyes. The shoe shops fill me with unquenched longing. Silk stockings grace my 


slender limbs no longer. 


He no longer brings me flowers even upon anniversaries. 


He even forgot my birthday completely, although in the forenoon I chanced 
to hear him ordering something over the phone for my rival which cost more 
than many modest presents. 

I am no longer first in my husband’s affections— 

Since he bought an Automobile. 
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Mexico Lifts Import Duty on Cars 


Tax Which Practically Prohibited Shipment of 
Motor Vehicles Over Border Removed 


AREDO, Tex., March 9—The de facto 
L government of Mexico has just issued 
a decree which went into immediate effect 
removing the import duties on motor cars 
and all other motor vehicles. This action 
is regarded as of the greatest importance 
to car dealers, particularly those located in 
towns upon and adjacent to the border. 


Several months ago the Carranza govern- 
ment increased the import duties on cars 
and accessories to what was practically a 
prohibitive figure and what little trade was 
being carried on with that country in these 
lines was immediately discontinued as a re- 
sult of the exorbitant tax. Immediately 
upon the promulgation of this new decree, 
removing the import duties, dealers in 
Laredo, Brownsville, Eagle Pass and other 
border points which have open railway 
communication with the interior portions 
of Mexico, filled orders that have been 
pending for a large number of cars. 


The first day when the notice of the de- 
cree was received here, twenty cars were 
shipped into Mexico at this point. It is 
expected that as a result of this duty abro- 
gation a considerable trade in cars and 
other motor vehicles with Mexico will be 
carried on. 





CARS BY STEAMSHIP 

Toledo, Ohio, March 10—To relieve the 
railroad congestion and transport motor 
cars from the factories at Toledo and De- 
troit to the agent and consumer, the Inter- 
lake Auto Transportation Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000. The 
incorporators are William M. Richards, 
Oscar J. Smith, Bernice Swisher, Myrtle 
Hotchkiss and Helen Skidmore. The pas- 
senger steamer, ‘‘Huron,’’ owned by the 
Star Cole Line of Detroit, has been pur- 
chaséd. The boat will be used exelusivelv 
to carry motor ears. 





AMCO CAR IS PLANNED 

New York, March 9—Cars adapted to 
foreign use will find a big market in Eu- 
rope, according to the American Motors, 
Inc., exporters. This company was formed 
recently to serve the makers in their for- 
eign business by a comprehensive plan of 
co-ordination, embracing every step in the 
transfer from the American maker or sell 
to the foreign buver of motor car prod- 
ucts. 


With this point in view the American 
Motors, Inc., has decided to increase its 


— ) 








Scenes from the inauguration give us 
these pictures of warlike motors. 
Above part of the armored motor bat- 
tery of the New York national guarc 
passes, while below a machine gun 
mounted on a Ford goes by 


scope by invading the manufacturing field 
with an assembled car called the Ameo. 
This branch of its business will be e¢ar- 
ried on in conjunction with its export serv- 
ice and will be under the direct supervision 
of the present officers. 
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The company’s designer, D. M. Eller, is 
now experimenting with a car particularly 
adapted to foreign use. For instance, the 
radiator will be much larger than the 
standard sizes. The company is using a 
4-in. core Mayo radiator, which, it states, 
will eliminate much of the overheating 
troubles of American cars in certain for- 
eign countries. 

Though the specifications have not all 
been decided upon, it is known that a four- 
evlinder Continental engine will be used 
and that the ear will be designed to em- 
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brace most of the European standards as 
well as the American. 

The company has forty-one foreign 
branches to take care of this business and 
already has received many inquiries for 
agencies in the United States. 

Mr. Eller has made a special study of 
the European needs. His plan is to build 
only the chassis and to ship them knocked- 
down to economize on the shipment rates 
and to cut down much of the extra cost on 
the chassis after it reaches a foreign port. 
He states that the body work will be taken 
eare of through the branches. Mr. Eller 
will visit Europe as soon as the war stops, 
when he will line up his branches to take 
care of the 7000 or 8000 cars he expects 
to produce at maximum production. 

No definite plant location has as yet 
been decided on. The company, however, 
will estabiish its plant on the Atlantic 
Coast. 





$4,000,000 WORTH OF TRUCKS SOLD 


Detroit, March 9—The Packard Motor 
Car Co. sold more than $4,000,000 worth of 
motor trucks in January and February. 
None of these were for foreign shipment. 





CHICAGO DEALER DIES 


Chicago, March 13—Clinton A. Hamil- 
ton, general agent for the Allen ear, in Chi- 
eago territory, died yesterday in Chicago. 
Hamilton for years was identified with the 
Brown Corliss Engine Co., at Corliss, Wis., 
as general manager, later becoming presi- 
dent of Racine Mfg. Co., builder of motor 
ear bodies, then manager of Lavigne Gear 
Co. He came to Chicago two years ago. 





HOOSIER REORGANIZES 


Dunkirk, Ind., March 9—The Hoosier 
Sub-Carburetor Co. has reorganized and 
will move to Indianapolis, Ind., this month. 
The company has increased its capital from 
$10,000 to $25,000. The officers are: E. W. 
Steinhart, Indianapolis, president; George 
Black, Dunkirk, vice-president; C. W. 
Smalley, Dunkirk, treasurer; F. H. Hoover, 
Indianapolis, secretary, and J. W. Fudge, 
general manager. The company is reduc- 
ing the price of its carburetor for Fords 
from $10 to $7.85. 





SALESMEN IN MILEAGE CAMPAIGN 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 12—John Lu- 
cas & Co., Inc., paint and varnish makers, 
have been conducting a selling campaign 
in which they use the system being em- 
ployed by the Packard company, that is, 
placing their salesmen on a mileage basis 
and using the Lincoln highway as a route. 
Each sale is credited so many miles and 
the highway map shows a Philadelphia 
salesman as having crossed the continent 
and being half way back on the return trip. 
The Lucas campaign has been in progress 
since last August. 
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Palmer Tube Has Imbedded Webbing 


New Method Prevents Blowouts by Restraining 
Pressure from Injured Casing 


erasagin March 12—It has been a 


great many years since the inner tube . 


for pneumatic tires has been expected to 
serve as anything other than a flexible 
container for the fluid air, around which 
there must be a more rigid casing, designed 
to prevent excessive and uneven expansion 
of the tube under the pressure of this con- 
tained air. The present disadvantages of 
the conventional pneumatic tube lie chiefly 
in the fact that the casing is subjected to 
the heavy air pressure within the tube as 
well as to the other strains incident upon 
its use as a wear resistor for the tube, and 
a means of transmitting the motor power 
to the road surface. The fact that the 
pressure in the tube is transmitted to the 
casing means that in the case of a cut or 
other damage to the casing the tube tends 
to force into the weak spot so that the 
very pressure of the air itself makes the 
damage worse, with a blowout as a final 
result. 

To clothe the air tube with a restraining 
fabric has been one method which was 
attempted, but without success, until the 
puzzle was solved in the Palmer cord tube, 
a tube of pure para rubber, lined with a 
sea-island fabric knit on a double curve, 
which permits an air tube to be built so 
that it fits the casing perfectly. Until a 
weakness develops in the tire casing this 
tube acts as an air tube pure and simple, 
except that the fabric limits its expansibil- 
ity so that it cannot be distended beyond a 
certain point by the air pressure, therefore 
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doing a portion of the duty of sustaining 
the air pressure and relieving the casing of 
a proportionate amount of strain. In the 
event of damage to the casing, such as a 
eut, which does not injure the tube but 
ordinarily would cause a blowout with the 
conventional tube, the Palmer cord tube 
simply bridges across the cut, the tube 
itself holding in pressure. 

Older tire men will remember that back 
in the nineties the old Bartlett tire, 
brought out very shortly after the original 
Dunlop, in which it was first attempted to 
re-inforce the air tube of the pneumatic 
tire with a strengthening material to help 
in holding in the pressure. But until J. R. 
Palmer invented the cord tire and de- 
veloped this new tube the method did not 
prove successful. The fabric used in the 
tube is a web similar to that comprising 
the flat cord of the new Palmer cord tire 
mentioned last week. It is manufactured 
by the Palmer Tire & Rubber Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mich.,:and it is Mr. Palmer’s belief 
that, though the tubes are somewhat more 
expensive than the present types, they will 
eut the tire cost of driving by one-half. 





A NEW TRUCK ATTACHMENT 

Los Angeles, Cal., March 8—The Le 
Munyon & Bidelman Co. has been organ- 
ized to manufacture a universal attach- 
ment for converting passenger car chassis 
into commercial vehicles. Construction al- 


ready has been begun at Alhambra, a 
suburb of Los Angeles. 
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The hero rescues the heroine from unknown peril while the moving picture machine 


grinds merrily. 


Paim Beach society is acting for the screen. 


Hector Munn, Wash- 


ington, D. C., Miss Natalie Johnson, New York and Milwaukee, Wis., and Le Grand 
B. Canon, New York, appear here. The film was to be shown in the ballroom of the 
| Royal Poinciana for charity 
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All Fort Dodge Holds Show 


Moving Pictures of Cars and Exhibition Proper 
Display Trade Possibilities in That Territory 


ORT DODGE, lowa, March 10—-One 
moving-picture house in Fort Dodge 
is showing the Death Valley Dodge this 
week. Another has a picture of the Hud- 
son on its transcontinental run, while Ford 
and Willys-Overland factory reels are be- 
ing featured at other moving-picture 
houses. But the motor car show business 
really is most evident at White’s terminal 
warehouse, for there are on display ninety 
cars, thirteen trucks and three tractors, as 
well as accessories. 

The dealers’ association here is holding 
its sixth show, and it is the best one they 
have had. It occupies about 30,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. The trucks and tractors are 
in the basement, while cars are on the 
first floor and cars and accessories on the 
second floor. 

Visitors Want Touring Cars 

Forty-one of the cars are touring cars, 
and sixteen are chassis. The visitors buy 
the touring cars and want to see the 
chassis. The decorations are _ styled 
Chinese on the first floor and floral on the 
second. They give color to the warehouse 
and make it an effective background for 
the exhibition. No fences mark the ex- 
hibits, as this show is more or less of a 
family affair, and the dealers wanted an 
open show. Each exhibit has its uniformed 
attendant, who keeps the cars dusted, 
picks up papers and is useful generally. 

Nearly every salesroom contains an ex- 
hibit also, as some of the special models 
could not be placed in the exhibit. Stude- 
baker is not at the show but has the gold 
chassis at its salesroom. 

Tremain & Rankin, Dodge and Oakland 
dealers, are giving their dealers special 
courses on the electrical systems of their 
ears. There are about thirty-four dealers 
here. 

More than 200 Overland dealers and 
salesmen attended a banquet given by the 
Overland Fort Dodge Co. Thursday night. 
Tremain & Rankin gave a banquet to their 
dealers Tuesday night. The Knight Motors 
Co., state agent for the Stearns-Knight, 
gave a banquet to its dealers Friday night. 
Nearly every dealer, in fact, had a ban- 
quet during the week. 

Most of the store windows were dec- 
orated for the week. The Boston store had 
an Overland Country Club model on dis- 
play, using it as a basis for a clothing 
advertisement. 

Though the dealers in the territory know 
that there already is one car to every eight 
persons in their field, they are not dis- 
eouraged. This is said to be the heart of 
the prosperous agricultural district of the 


Green Bay Exhibits 


United States, and even though 8,000 cars 
have been contracted for, which when sold 


will bring the rate down to one in seven, - 


the farmers can do better even than that 
with the present prices on farm produce. 

Whether this is the heart of the agri- 
cultural district of the country or not, it 
is the motor car center of northern Iowa. 
Last year Fort Dodge dealers sold and dis- 
tributed 17 per cent of the entire number 
of cars sold in the state of Iowa. They 
sold 7384 cars. The year before 3971 cars 
were sold in this territory, so last year’s 
sales show an increase of more than 80 per 
cent above those of the previous year. 

This means that this territory spent 
$6,645,000 for new cars last year, assuming 
the average price to be $900 a ear. If 
this season shows a gain of 50 per cent, 
about 11,000 cars will be sold in the ter- 
ritory, a total business of $9,900,000. 

The trading territory reached from Fort 
Dodge includes twenty-six counties with a 
total population of 437,464. In 1916 53,- 
764 cars were registered in this territory, 
that is, one person in every eight now has 
a motor car. For the rest of the state the 
average is one in twelve. 

But prosperity originates in this part of 
the country. The total income of the Iowa 
farmers in 1916 was three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. The Fort Dodge has a fair 
share of this income, too. Prosperity lies 
in the gypsum and clay deposits around 
Fort Dodge. The slogan of the city well is 
‘*We plaster the earth,’’ for five mills 
turn out annually 460,000 tons of gypsum, 
valued at $1,500,000, while 225,000 tons of 
clay are produced each year, their value 
being $1,800,000. 

Most of the twenty Fort Dodge dealers 
are sub-agents and cover from one to the 
whole ninety-nine counties of the state. 
The usual territory for a Fort Dodge 
dealer contains fifteen counties, however. 





11,000 AT GREEN BAY SHOW 

Green Bay, Wis., March 10—Between 
11,000 and 12,000 people residing in North- 
eastern Wisconsin attended the first an- 
nual show given by the Brown County 
Automobile Dealers’ Association March 
3-5. It was the second show to be held in 
Northern Wisconsin during the fag-end of 
winter under the patronage of the Mil- 
waukee Automobile Dealers, Inc., which 
fostered a similar sectional exposition at 
Wausau, Wis., during the week preceding 
the Green Bay show. 


The object of the sectional shows is to 
create business for dealers working under 
Milwaukee distributers, whose clientele 
was not in a position to attend the big 
Wisconsin show at Milwaukee, Wis., in 
January. As a retail selling proposition, 
the Green Bay, Wis., and Wausau, Wis., 
shows excel in results any show ever held 
in Wisconsin. Here cars actually are sold 
and the cash turned over to the dealer. 

Fifty-four cars, representing  thirty- 
seven different makes, were exhibited at 
Green Bay. Fifteen retail firms made ex- 
hibits, which were supplemented by eleven 
accessory and supply displays. The dec- 
orative scheme was installed at no expense 
to the Brown county dealers by the M. A. 
D., which also furnished a setting for the 
Wausau show. This consisted of a smaller 
edition of the decorative plan used at the 
last Milwaukee show. 





LOUISVILLE SHOW NAME CHANGED 

Louisville, Ky., March 9—The eleventh 
motor exhibition to be held in this city 
will not be styled the Louisville Automo- 
bile Show but will be designated in 1918 
as the Southern Automobile Show. This 
change has been decided on by local deal- 
ers at the suggestion of men from the 
North and East who have been attending 
motor car exhibitions for years and who 
have placed Louisville’s annual show at 
the head of the list of Southern displays. 
They declare it ranks first outside the na- 
tional shows and those staged in motor ear 
manufacturing cities. 





FIRST BUSES FOR CHICAGO 

Chicago, March 10—By the granting of 
a twenty-year franchise to the Chicago 
Motor Bus Co. Chicago is assured of its 
first motor bus service. The company is 
authorized to operate on all the boule- 
vards under the jurisdiction of the south 
park board which granted the franchise. 

The park commission is to receive 4 per 
cent of the gross receipts for the first five 
years, with a guarantee of $10,000 an- 
nually; 4% per cent with an $11,000 an- 
nual guarantee for the second five years; 5 
per cent with a $12,000 annual guarantee 
for the third five years. Two routes will 
lead from Randolph street and Michigan 
avenue, one to Marquette park and the 
other to the Jackson park bathing beach. 
A third route will connect Marquette park 
with Jackson park, and a fourth will be- 
gin at Garfield boulevard and South Park 
avenue and end at the Jackson park bath- 
ing beach. 
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ur Orient—-New Mexico 


Country Around Santa Fe Once Habitation 
of Pre-Historic Man—April 5 Issue for Details 


O OFTEN the critical tourist, who has 
been surfeited with the wonders of 

the old world and knows little of the new, 
is wont to say: ‘*‘The United States lacks 
the atmosphere that age alone can give.’’ 
If you ever hear anyone say that, remind 
him of the fact that down in our Great 
Southwest—New Mexico to be specific— 
there is a section with the coloring of the 
Orient, with a setting older than that of 
Babylon or Damascus, and having some- 
thing of that intangible air of mystery that 
the Moors brought from the Far East. Out 
there, amid the scenic surroundings that 
must have reminded the builders of their 
Iberian home, blossomed the city of Holy 
Faith, the capital of the Sunshine state 
and the most picturesque city of our coun- 
try—Santa Fe, a town that often is re- 
ferred to as ‘‘hoary with age.’’ 
Pueblo Culture Had Basis 

This ancient civilization, however, was 
built on another one equally picturesque, 
but a thousand years older. Before this 
old, old Pueblo culture is a substratum 
that imagination has pushed back to the 
very birth of mankind, the cliff and cave 
dwellers, whose 20,000 cave and cliff dwell- 
ings sit at the very door of the city of 
Santa Fe and puzzle the archaeologist with 
their well-preserved ruins and remains. 

The tourist who knows how to travel will 
approach Santa Fe with reverent attitude 
and with proper preparation. To enjoy the 
quaint, historic city, with its many scenic, 
ethnologic, historical and pre-historic at- 
tractions, one should read something of 


the city and its surroundings. The city 


does not thrust itself on the traveler with. 


glittering minarets or lofty spires. One 
should read Bandelier’s ‘‘ Delightmakers,’’ 
for example, to catch something of the ro- 
mance and mystery of the cliff dwellers. 
Those of you who have read ‘‘Ben Hur’’ 
should remember that Lew Wallace had 
not seen Palestine when he wrote his fa- 
mous book, but drew his pictures of the 
Orient from the familiar surroundings of 
Santa Fe. 

New Mexican scenery is compelling. 
There is diversity that should offer attrac- 
tion of the most fastidious. Days might 
be spent exploring the old cliff dwellings. 
Che first view one gets of the sunset as 
one ascends the Glorieta divide in the 
Sangre de Christo range will reveal the 
reason for the impressive name which 
translates into ‘‘Blood of Christ’’ moun- 
tains. The state is not a network of 
roads, but it must be remembered that 
towns are far between and there are great 


areas of sage brush country where one 
main road is enough. The National Old 
Trails is the main thoroughfare through 
the northern and central parts of the state 
and the Southern highway and Borderland 
trail traverse the southern end of the state. 





TOUR AROUND LAKE PLANNED 
Chicago, Mareh 12.—Plans are under 


way for a tour to encircle Lake Michigan 


along somewhat the same route as the Chi- 
eago Motor Club’s reliability run in Octo- 
ber of 1912. The proposed run will include 
three states, will start from Chicago’ to 
Michigan City, where it will pick up the 
West Michigan pike, to Frankfort. Here a 
steamer will take the tourists directly north 
to the other side of the lake, to Manistique, 
the return route being south along the west 
side of the lake to Chicago. 
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The map shows the roads leading through this far corner of our country, the Pueblo region 
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Keeping Your Garage Inside 


Suggestions as to Housing Your Car 
Near the Rest of the Family 


F you are particular about your car, why 
| not keep it in the house? This ques- 
tion is not intended as an attempt at be- 
ing funny but is asked in all seriousness. 
Furthermore, it embodies a suggestion, and 
this suggestion is backed by illustrations 
that actually show instances where just 
such a plan for housing the motor car has 
been employed. No home, you know, is to- 
day really complete unless it provides for 
a car, be that home large or small, palatial 
and costly or humble and inexpensive. 

Each of the three houses illustrated here 
is designed with a garage attached. One 
of the houses has its garage as a feature of 
its main-floor level, but in the other two 
the garage occupies a portion of the base- 
ment. It is readily seen that the arrange- 
ment is most convenient and also that it 
constitutes rather an economy in respect to 
both ground space and cost, especially 
where there is a ground slope that provides 
naturally a roomy basement, as is the case 
with two of the houses shown. 

In style of architecture the three houses 
are widely different, and in cost the range 
is from $2,000 to $4,700. All of them are 
built in or near Los Angeles, Cal. 


No. 1 


The garage is attached to one end of the 
bungalow and is reached from the house’s 
interior by a tiny hall leading off of one 
corner of the living room. This garage is 
12 by 17 ft. in size and is floored with ce- 
ment. It is provided with double doors in 
both the front and the rear. Rear doors 
have small windows, and the interior is 
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further lighted by a pair of casement win- 
dows in one of the side walls, along one of 
which extends a 9-ft. pergola. The garage 
is entered from the interior of the house 
through the living room. 
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The cost of this bungalow and garage 
complete, was approximately $2,000. It 
was designed by W. E. Allen. 


No. 2 


For the person planning the building of 
an inexpensive home for a hill-side loca- 
tion, the attractive little house shown here 
will be especially interesting. It takes 
advantage of the slope of the ground to 
provide a convenient garage underneath 
the main floor, as well as a large basement, 
and rising from the driveway to the garage 
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The floor plan above shows the relation 
of the first garage to the rest of the 
house 


























No. 1—-This garage has double doors front and back. A tiny hall leading off from the 
living rooms gives access to it from the interior 


large cement-floored veranda. 

The garage is reached by a slightly in- 
elined gravelled driveway and has a ce- 
ment floor. The double doors are provided 
with several small panes of glass, and 
the interior is further lighted by two tiny 
windows in one side. Partitioned off from 
the garage is a cement-floored basement 
where the furnace serves duty for both 
house and garage. 

This bungalow and garage were built at 
a total cost of $3,500. They were designed 
by Paul Arnold Needham. 


No. 3 


With its all-white exterior, the third 
house presents a rather classical appear- 
ence, and its garage underneath is well 
planned both for convenience and as an 
added structural feature. The slightly 
sloping ground causes the house to be vir- 
tually two stories high at one end and only 
one story at the other. Hence, there is pro- 
vided naturally an excellent garage loca- 
tion, with a cement-paved driveway there- 
to that remains practically on the same 
level as the street in front. Back of the 
garage, which is floored with cement, there 
is also room for a large storage room, a 
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furnace room and a comfortably finished 


and furnished maid’s room with outside 
windows and doors. From the driveway 
rise two flights of cement steps, one lead- 
ing to the front entrance and the other to 
the laundry porch adjoining the kitchen. 
This house and garage represent a total 
construction cost, including all modern 
equipment, of approximately $4,700. Its 
designer was Paul Arnold Needham. 





OWNERS WOULD CUT THEFT RATE 
St. Paul, Minn., March 10—The advance 
in the theft risk rates, due to the alarming 


increase in car thefts throughout the coun- - 


try, is causing some dissatisfaction among 
ear owners in St. Paul, Minn., owing to 
the comparatively clean record the city 
had last year. Only six stolen cars were 
not recovered. The percentage of recov- 
ery was 98 per cent here, whereas it is 90 
per cent in adjacent territory. 

Cars reported to the police here as stolen 
out of town, in Minneapolis usually, num- 
bered 705. Of these 640 were recovered. 
Owners. of cars in St. Paul, however, con- 
tend that the protection given cars by the 
police should figure in determining the risk 
rates just as protection by a fire depart- 
ment affects the fire insurance on real 
estate. 

Cars costing less than $800 pay a com- 
bined theft and fire insurance premium of 
$3.75 a hundred, $1 more than last year. 
Three years ago it was 50 cents a hundred. 
On cars costing more than $3,500 the rate is 
still 50 cents, as low-priced ears are stolen 
more frequently. 





OWNER’S LIABILITY STATED 

New York, March 9 — A motor car 
owner is liable for the acts of his chauffeur 
whether working under the owner’s in- 
structions or carrying out his duties under 
his own volition, according to a decision 
in the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, here. 

The case involved was that of Mrs. Fan- 
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nie Rose, widow of Morris Rose, who was 
run over and killed by the motor car of 
Harry Balfe, the defendant, while being 
driven by his chauffeur who took. the ear 
out of storage without permission from the 
owner. 

The decision holds that an owner is lia- 
ble for acts done by his chauffeur in the 
course of his employment as such, but mere 
disregard of instructions or deviation from 
the line of his duty does not relieve the 
owner from the responsibility. The im- 
portant point brought out in the case was 
whether the act was done while the chauf- 
feur was doing his owner’s work, no mat- 
ter how irregularly or with what disregard 
of instructions. 

As the case now stands, where a ¢ar is 
entrusted to a chauffeur’s discretion an 
employer may be responsible for tests un- 
dertaken without positive orders. If a 
echauffeur’s discretionary authority to take 
out a car for whatever purpose is not alto- 
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No. 2—Here the indoor 
garage utilizes part of 
the basement § space. 
The location of _ the 
house on the side of a 
hill makes that arrange- 
ment possible 


gether revoked and cancelled when the 
car is laid up in storage, with orders that 
the car is not to be used, then a chauf- 
feur is a dangerous instrumentality, whom 
the owner maintains at his peril and em- 
ployer cannot escape liability except by 
concealment of his car in a secret garage 
where his chauffeur cannot find it. 

According to the decision, the judg- 
ment for $16,912 decided in the lower 
court, is upheld. The ease, however, will 
be appealed in a higher court at Albany, 
and will probably come up for argument in 
about a vear. 





40 PER CENT FIRST MONTH 


Detroit, March 9—The Hayes Mfg. Co., 
which recently increased its capital from 
$625,000 to $1,500,000, reports earnings of 
$55,947 for January. The company, in 
making public its first balance sheet, shows 
assets of $2,192,124. 





No. 3—Another home with the garage tucked underneath emphasizes the possibilities 
peculiar to the hillside type of home 
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HERE is a building nearly completed 
T in Kansas City, Mo., which will rep- 
resent an investment of three-quarters of 
a million dollars, and which is_ being 
erected for the sole purpose of housing 
what is undoubtedly the biggest motor 
car, stationary-engine, truck and tractor 
school in the world. When ground was 
first broken it was considered that a ten- 
story building on a ground area of 85 by 
116 ft. would be ample to take care of the 
school’s needs for some time to come. 
With only the steel skeleton of this build- 
ing completed, the increase in business 
made it necessary to rush the architects 
for plans of an adjacent building of the 
same size, doubling the capacity, and with- 
in a few days ground will be broken for 
this structure. 


Who Is Doing It? 

All this development is being done by 
Emory J. Sweeney, president and owner 
of the Sweeney Automobile School, who 
holds a unique and individual place in the 
motor industry in that he has a great prac- 
tical-teaching school in gasoline locomo- 
tion. He is to schools what Henry Ford 
is to building, and incidentally the two 
are personal friends. But more about 
Sweeney after I describe the new buildings 
and what they will contain. 


The school at the present time has over 
1400 students. Enrollment figures in the 
last 12 months show 4100 men. And the 
school has graduated over 11,000 in the 
last 8 years. These men came from every 
walk of life and from every state in the 
Union and from Canada and foreign coun- 
tries. 

The object of the school is to teach the 
proper care, repair and operation of motor 
ears, trucks, tractors and stationary en- 
gines, and this teaching is entirely based 
on practical work. There are no text 
books, and no magazine subscriptions are 
solicited. At present a force of over sixty 
instructors is employed in the present 
school which represents an investment of 
$75,000. 
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Sweeney, the teacher, in his shirtsleeves 


A Teacher Makes 
a Fortune and 
Admits It 


This pair of buildings will have a front- 
age on the plaza in front of the new Union 
station of 218 ft. The entire building 
will be used for the one purpose and will 
be both a school and a student home. There 
will never be a cigarette smoked in the 
building, Sweeney declares, and a smoking 
room is provided for cigars and pipes. The 
law says no saloons can be located within 
five blocks of the Union station and the 
school is directly opposite the station. 

In the basement will be a cafe, reading 
room, recreation room, barber shop, swim- 
ming pool 25 by 50 ft. and shower baths. 
On the first floor will be the school office, 
stores for the students on the plaza and 
a garage and motor laundry. The second 
floor will contain repair shops and garage 
equipment. The third, fourth and fifth 
floors will be given over to machine shops 
and school appurtenances. The sixth, sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth floors will be given 
over to healthy, airy dormitories for the 
students. The tenth floor will contain lec- 
ture rooms and gymnasium. 


41% Acres of Floor Space 

There will be 4% acres of floor space in 
the building, and the buildings and ground 
will cost $600,000, disregarding the equip- 
ment which will be put into them. Swee- 
ney says he is going to have everything 
in the school which will be found in the 
biggest general education college in the 
East. There will be a complete hospital 
occupying a wing of the ninth floor. There 
will be a department where cars may be 
checked by persons going out of town for 
a few days. And the school is directly 
across from the station. Sweeney is recip- 
rocating with Kansas City for the mutual 
benefits derived. There will be a depart- 
ment where women and private owners of 


ears will be instructed in the operation and 
care of these cars. 

The building will have a capacity of 
3000 students at one time, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will be but 
a short time after the completion of the 
new structure when this limit will be 
closely approached. 

Sweeney attributes the success of his 
eight-year-old undertaking to the fact that 
he gives the students a complete course at 
a fixed price, namely $85. There are no 
extras. This tuition pays for everything 
but board and Furthermore, al- 
though the length of the course is consid- 
ered to average about 8 weeks, a student 
is not turned out at the end of that time. 


Chance to Perfect Himself 


room. 


He may, if he wishes, take his examina. 
tions and receive his diploma and then go 
back into the school and specialize on any 
line or lines that he wants to and as long 
as he wants to stay without any cost. Or, 
after he has gone through all departments 
he may brush himself up in the work in 
which he considers himself weak before 
taking his examination. Or, if he fails to 
pass the grade of 89, which is based on a 
list of twenty examination questions, he 
may perfect himself in the departments in 
which he failed and take another examina- 
tion, without any charge from the school. 

Classes are started into the school every 
day, and other classes are graduated every 
day. Sometimes there are only fifteen en- 
Often there are 
Throughout the present win- 
ter season Sweeney has been obliged to 
run his classes in two shifts, one working 
from 7 in the morning until 2 in the after- 
noon, and the other from 2 until 9 in the 
evening. Of course, two shifts of instruct- 
ors take care of the day’s work. The new 
building will increase the facilities to per- 
mit fifty more students in each of the 
twenty or more departments. 

Now as to the methods by which the 
students are taught and what they are 
taught: The new student—might we call 


rollments in 24 hrs. 


seventy-five. 
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him a freshman?—receives ten lessons or 
lectures in the assembly lecture room. 
These lessons are both thorough and ele- 
mentary. The lectures are based on the 
principle that the new student is a total 
novice regarding anything mechanical, and 
he is given every small root of the con- 
struction and repair of power-propelled 
vehicles in the lecture room before tackling 
thc tree of practical work which follows. 
These lectures are not all illustrated with 
charts and drawings. There are cut-away 
carbureters, magnetos, gearsets and even 
complete engines and complete chassis. 

The student then passes into the black- 
smith department and, in practical work, 
learns all he will ever need in this busi- 
ness. In fact, before he is turned out 
of the blacksmith department he must 
forge from the rough a complete set of 
ehisels which must match master patterns 
and stand a rigid examination as_ to their 
accuracy and hardness. 

He is then taught vulcanizing in all of 
its phases and with all different types of 
apparatus. Oxy-acetylene welding is 
taught him. It is not a mere matter of 
teaching either. He must do satisfactory 
welding without aid before he is led to 
the next department. 

Probably the majority of garages in 
towns of 5000 people or under are not ma- 
chine-shop equipped. Nevertheless this is 
a present condition and the garageman of 
the future, in whatsoever small a commu- 
nity, will find a machine shop handled by 
an experienced man a money maker. Swee- 
ney is_ teaching 
practical machine- 
shop practice. He 
has a battery of 
lathes, six of 
them, drill presses, 
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valves until he knows how. Piston ring 
fitting, babbitting, soldering, brazing and 
valve timing are practically taught. When 
a student enters the valve or ignition tim- 
ing departments he finds a gang of engines 
in each, representing all types, and these 
engines are as completely out of time as 
the class which just graduated from the 
department could leave them. It is up to 
the incoming class to learn how to time 
and to do the work of timing those en- 
gines so that they will run under their own 
power. 

Motor Assembly and Testing 

Motor assembling and testing, carbureter 
and magneto construction, maintenance 
and repair, magnet recharging, etc., are 
all thoroughly covered. Starters and all 
electrical equipment, including the battery, 
have modern and complete departments in 
the school. The student is not only taught 
how to recharge and repair batteries but 
he also learns the delicate operation of 
tearing them down and rebuilding them 
with new separators, jars, ete. 

This battery department is one of the 
most thorough of the school. Here bat- 
teries are brought which are in every con- 
dition of wreckage and decomposition. 


Cells dry of electrolyte, plates buckled, 


separators split, jars cracked and broken. 
It makes no difference how badly off the 
battery may be, it is the students’ job to 
put it into first-class condition and charge 
it to the proper test. There is a steaming 
oven for loosening the cell covering to 
permit easy removal; there is a complete 
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and modern recharging plant with which 
every student must become familiar. 

Back in the electrical department is a 
new house lighting outfit, one of the Deleo 
products. Electrical house lighting in the 
rural districts by the compact equipments 
consisting of a gasoline motor driving a 
generator is becoming a common thing in 
the Southwest, and here the farm student 
can learn the care and repair of these. 

I saw a lecture room in which were prob- 
ably fifty students in a class. The lecturer 
stood on a platform before the class and 
behind a long counter on which were to 
be found every used type of magneto and 
kindred electrical devices. He lectured, 
not from diagrams on a blackboard, but 
with an electrical instrument or a part of 
an instrument in his hand. This gives the 
student a chance for direct thinking and 
therefore greater concentration on what 
the lecturer is saying. Were the device to 
be pictured on the blackboard he would be 
obliged to picture mentally what the real 
device looked like and at the same time 
listen to the lecture as applied to the pic- 
ture. This would seatter his thoughts and 
he would learn less. That is the theory 
in teaching the student everything possible 
directly from the device itself, whether it 
be a distributer or a complete car. 

Lastly he carries all the knowledge he 
has already gained into the repair shop, 
and here he has indeed the opportunity to 
prove his mettle and what he has really 
learned. He finds a score and more of cars 
of all types and ages and in every condi- 

tion of assembly 
and disassembly— 
mostly disassem- 
bly. The students 
that graduate 
from this depart- 
ment vie with each 
other to see who 
can dismantle a 
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A total of $750,000 will be expended before this ten-story motor car school 


is ready for occupancy 


the students that 
make those cars 
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Above—The gasoline engine room of the 
Sweeney school. Here the students learn 
the vitals of every commonly used type 
of engine. Note the modern eight-cylin- 
der engine in the foreground. Right—A 
corner of the machine shops showing 
the battery of lathes of different sizes 
and types. Each student does his turn 
of practical work 


run deserve a diploma and a medal besides 
for dogged persistence and patience. 


As to the equipment, it is already thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and more than that most 
of it will be entirely new in the new build- 
ings. Engines and complete motor cars 
are found from white-whiskered old veter- 
ans up to—well, there is a new Cadillac 
eight, a new Packard twin-six, a new 
Willys-Knight engine, etc., ete. 

Sweeney has built up his school to a 
state of modern, thorough perfection. 
Now he is going after the welfare of the 
students. He is going to house them in his 
own buildings where he knows their living 
conditions are as he thinks they should be. 
He is going to give them no reason for com- 
plaint about their lives in the school or 
out of it. And Sweeney’s office door is al- 
ways open to any of his boys who has 
questions to ask. 

Another thing about Sweeney. Some- 
thing you do not find in all educators. He 
admits that he is in the business for money 
and that he is making a bunch of money 
out of it. But he adds the amendment that 
his source of income would cease if he did 
not give dollar for dollar—and he has been 
teaching for 8 years, has moved into five 
new buildings, each time about doubling 
the capacity, and is now about ready to 
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move again into one of the finest buildings 
in Kansas City. Three-quarters of a mil- 
lion for a technical school covering only 
one branch of the technical field. It an- 
swers the question, ‘‘can a motor ear re- 
pairman best be trained by apprenticeship 
or by teaching?’’ 





PRODUCTION AT FORD PLANT 

Detroit, March 9—The Ford Motor Co. 
factory here is making 3000 ears daily. 
They are assembled every 24 hrs. in the 
company’s twenty-eight assembling plants 
throughout the country. A foree of 1150 
men is kept to make inspections. A new 
plan has been devised for inspection of 
piston rings which must show a tension of 
13 lb. before the inspector ean pass them. 
formerly the rings were placed in special 
constructed scales to determine the ten- 
sion. Since this plan was found too slow, 
a chute slightly wedge-shaped has been 
constructed in such a way that as the 
rings pass through they cause a small elec- 
tric lamp to flash if the tension is 13 lb. 
If the tension does not attain this figure, 
the light fails to respond and the defective 
ring is thrown out. More than 75,000 rings 
are inspected thus every 24 hrs. 

The company is using 40,000 gal. of oil 
each day, of which 30,000 gal. is fuel oil, 
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Pa, 


and 5000 gal. lubricating oil, motor oil, 
gasoline and kerosene. One hundred and 
fifty men are employed in the plant as 
oilers. 





10,000 BETHELEHEM 1917 TRUCKS 
York, March 10—Ten thousand 
trucks of 1%4- and 2%4-ton capacity are 
planned for 1917 by the Bethlehem Motors 
Corp. in its new plant at Scranton, Pa. This 
plant is rapidly nearing completion and 
covers, with its three-story office building 
and power house, 130,000 sq. ft. The pro- 
duction building is 800 ft. long, the entire 
property occupying 20 acres of flat land on 
the main line of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. 


New 





COMPLIES WITH ORDER 

Detroit, March 8—The Continental 
Motor Corp. has informed the Michigan 
Securities Commission that it will comply 
with the order to declare no more than 6 
per cent dividends a year until it has re- 
duced its intangible assets from $10,265,- 
000 to $5,000,000. The company will make 
an appraisal of its plants, which it believes 
will display assets amounting to $3,500,000 
in excess of the present book assets and 
will then ask the commission for a re-hear- 


ing. 
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| A Step Toward Uniformity 


Kansas City Patterns Its Traffic Regulations 
Essentially to Conform with the Eno System 


ANSAS CITY has a set of traffic regu- 

lations which are being well inforced 
by the police and are very materially al- 
leviating congestion downtown. These 
rules are not all that might be wished, but 
they are a conspicuous start in the right 
direction. And that Kansas City has this 
much is due, largely, to the campaign of 
Motor AGE for standardizing traffic rules. 
Indeed, J. A. Harzfeld, city counselor, and 
Edwin Camack, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Automobile Club, talked 
standardization ideas as much as local 
safety—and both kept the pages from the 
issue of Sept. 28 on their desks while the 
ordinance was being prepared. 

A. J. Watson, president of the Federa- 
tion to Protect Life and Property, also uses 
this issue to indicate what Kansas City 
must do to keep up with the procession, to 
avoid being in a elass by itself without 
proper traffic regulations. 

The campaign of Motor AGE came at a 
time when the promoters of traffic rules 


were badly discouraged. For several 
months the Federation and members of the 
National Safety Council had been trying 
to make headway, using as a text, the 
pamphlet of Mr. Eno’s street traffic regula- 
tions, issued by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. A frequent answer to the appeals for 
the adoption of such regulations was that 
they looked too complex and too difficult 
of inforceement. But Motor AGE showing 
that other cities had adopted features of 
the Eno plan and that many of the ideas 
were essential as well as feasible, helped to 
a change of sentiment. So positive was 
this change that despite the fears of t*e 
city counselor, there was comparatively lit- 
tle opposition to the adoption of the or- 
dinance. This opposition was important, 
though small; it was overcome at the last 
moment by the united action of the Auto- 
mobile Club, Federation to Protect Life 
and Property and the loeal Safety Council, 
together with other organizations. 

While Kansas City aimed at the Eno 


Direction Signal Criticised 


Reader Takes Exception to Device 
That Is Useful Only to Motorist 


OUISVILLE, Ky., Editor Motor AGE— 

I have been reading with a great deal 
of interest the recent comment in MOTOR 
AGE on the subject of direction signals for 
motor ears and especially the articles 
signed Edwin H. Roberts, and as there is 
nothing like discussion to enable anyone 
to get at the actual facts, I am taking the 
liberty of criticizing certain of the state- 
ments made by that gentleman. 

Mr. Roberts admits that the traffic sig- 
nal is a coming necessity and that the in- 
stallation of signals on closed cars at least 
is only a matter of time and yet he makes 
the very broad statement that no front 
signal is required ‘‘as a slight movement 
of the hand suffices.’’ Strange to say, he 
follows this statement with the assertion 
that frequently when intending to make a 
turn, drivers hold out the right or left 
hand, as the case may be, and then turn 
the other way; the statement that a sig- 
nal of this kind is given for the informa- 
tion and guidance of a driver following in 
the rear will certainly not go with the 
man on the street, who knows that for his 
direct benefit such a signal is almost uni- 
versally given. 

Then again, can anyone imagine a 
slight movement of the hand on the part of 
& person in a elosed ear, conveying any 


information to the driver of a ear follow- 
ing in the rear? 

Of course, with a system of signals con- 
trolled by several push buttons or lever 
positions, a mistake is possible, especially 
if such a system is being operated by a 
driver who is in the habit of throwing 
out his left hand when he intends to turn 
to the right. In this connection the writ- 
er would suggest that no cross-eyed person 
be permitted to act as chauffeur. 

If Mr. Roberts is right in his assertion 
that traffic signals are for the protection 
of one motorist against another and then 
only when traveling in the same direction, 
there is nothing further to be said, but 
to the man on the street, who frequently 
holds his life in his hands when he at- 
tempts a crossing, such a statement nec- 
essarily suggests a ‘‘road hog’’ who fails 
to recognize the fact that his poorer 
brethren, whose circumstances compel 
them to walk, have rights that even mo- 
torists are supposed to respect. 

We agree that a traffic signal has to 
come, but while Mr. Roberts wants it for 
the protection of the motorist under one 
special condition, the writer wants it for 
the protection of a long suffering public, 
under traffic conditions generally.—Max 


Cer wt oo. 


system, it fell short in several important 
particulars. For example, it eliminated 
parking on east and west streets downtown 
but allowed ranking on north and south 
streets at intervals of 4 ft., excepting near 
hydrants, large building entrances and 
transfer corners. These provisions have 
eliminated much of the congestion, how- 
ever. Another feature that has not been 
worked out satisfactorily has to do with 
safety zones. The ordinance allows motor 
ears to pass safety zones. But there is 
some doubt as to whether these are really 
zones at night, for moveable standards are 
used to mark the limits of the zones, in ad- 
dition to painted lines. The standards are 
removed from the streets at night and as 
there are no crossing patrolmen on the 
streets at night there, it is now a ques- 
tion whether the motorists must stop at 
night -behind street cars, standing to re- 
ceive or discharge passengers, in the down- 
town districts, as they do day and night in 
the outlying districts. 

‘‘The service of MoTorR AGE in the 
standardization of traffic rules has cer- 
tainly been helpful to me and Kansas 
City,’’ said J. A. Harzfeld, city counselor. 
‘*T have studied its suggestions very care- 
fully and have used as many as possible at 
this time.’’ 

Edwin Camack, chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Automobile Club, is 
equally appreciative, mentioning, also, 
the fact that Motor AGE’s campaign as- 
sisted materially in stimulating the mem- 
bers of the club to the necessity of their 
working to secure proper traffic rules. 
Mr. Camack is continuing the service to 
the community in obtaining interpretations 
of the rules as well as in the encouraging 
of their enforcement. 





ST. LOUIS TRAFFIC RESTRICTED 

St. Louis, Mo., Mareh 12—Two addi- 
tional traffic regulations have become ef- 
fective in the congested district recently 
through action of the board of aldermen, 
who followed the advice of the police traf- 
fie squad. 

One prohibits the turning of a car on any 
street in the congested dictrict. Drivers 
who wish to reverse directions must go 
around a block. The second gives police 
power to signs set on curbs ‘‘do not park 
ears between these signs.’’ Heretofore 
these signs depended on the courtesy of 
drivers. Such signs placed by occupants of 
property will not stand. In case too many 
of them are posted, the police have power 
to remove or alter the free spaces so desig- 
nated. A third new regulation extends the 
l-hour parking limit to additional streets. 
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Rewinding Electrical Machines 


Instructions for Altering Starting Motor or Charging 
Generator to Be Used as a Motor on Different 


ENERAL instructions for rewinding 
G a direct-current motor or generator so 
that the machine will operate satisfactor- 
ily as a motor on a eircuit whose voltage 
is different from that for which the ma- 
chine was originally designed involve cer- 
tain fundamental facts and relations, and 
after these facts and relations are thor- 
oughly understood the necessary changes 
are quite easily made. For convenience, 
let us assume that we have a series-wound 
starting motor which is rated at 6 volts 
and we wish to change the armature and 
field windings so that the machine will 
operate as a shunt motor on a 32-volt 
system. 


The very first thing that we must do is 
to determine the value of the voltage gen- 
erated in the armature when it is revolved 
at a certain constant speed for different 
values of current in the field winding. 


The connections for making this test 
are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. A 
voltmeter V of suitable range should be 
eonnected to the brushes of the machine. 
A variable resistance R and ammeter A 
should be connected in series with the field 
winding and the combination in turn con- 
nected to a battery B. 

Before starting the test make sure the 
brushes are in their proper position which 
may be determined by moving them back- 
ward and forward around the commutator 
until the position which gives a maximum 
voltage for a certain speed and field cur- 
rent is found. Now keep the speed of the 
armature constant, say at 4000 r.p.m. and 
gradually inerease the field current by 
decreasing the resistance R in series with 
the field winding and battery. 

Allow the field current to become steady 
at certain values, say 25, 50, 75, ete., am- 
peres and for each of these values of field 
eurrent determine the value of the voltage 
as indicated by the voltmeter. Let us as- 
sume that the value of the voltage gen- 
erated for different field currents corre- 
sponds to the values given in the follow- 
ing table when the speed is 4000 r.p.m. 


CURRENT PRESSURE 
AMPERES VOLTS 

es eee 30 
ED: SOA ga ae mee Eee 1.06 
SET ee Oe ee 2.02 
A a A ar en 3.06 
ER On sr ee 4.16 
SE a ee er 4.87 
ee ee ae re 5.25 
el 5.64 
ae a hd oi dee Ak 5.86 
ES er Ieee ee 5.98 
i i a rs tale aa ak al 6.04 


This observed relation between current 
in the field winding and the value of the 
generated voltage may be_ represented 


Voltage from Rated Value 


By David Penn Moreton 


graphically as shown in Fig. 2. Current 
is laid off to a suitable scale on the hori- 
zontal line and voltage to a suitable scale 
on the vertical line. The line marked 
4000 r.p.m. will be what is called the mag- 
netization curve of the machine for a 
speed of 4000 r._p.m. The magnetization 
curve at any other speed may be readily 
determined from this one by increasing or 
decreasing the height of the curve in pro- 
portion to the increase or decrease in 
speed, since the voltage generated varies 
directly as the speed. 

For example, the height of the 6000- 
r.p.m. magnetization curve will be one and 
one-half times the height of the 4000- 
r.p.m. curve; likewise, the height of the 
2000-r.p.m. curve will be just one-half the 
height of the 4000-r.p.m. curve, ete. 

It will be observed that the three curves 
shown in Fig. 2 have quite a pronounced 
curvature in them at a point correspond- 
ing to a current of approximately 125 amp. 
This point in the magnetization curve is 
ealled the ‘‘knee’’ of the curve. Now 
in the operation of the machine it is de- 
sirable to have the magnetic circuit mag- 
netized to such an extent that the mag- 
netic circuit is being worked above the 
knee of the magnetization curve. 

Now assume this machine is to be 
changed to a shunt motor for 32 volts. 
In this case, the field winding will be in 
parallel with the armature and the volt- 
age applied to the field winding will be 
32 volts. It is apparent that if 32 volts 
be connected to the low-resistanve field 
winding now on.the machine that a very 
high value of current will be produced and 
the winding will more than likely be seri- 
ously damaged and at the same time an 
excessive current will be drawn from the 
source of energy. Both of these difficul- 
ties can be overcome by rewinding the 
field which may be done as follows: 


Carefully remove the field windings 
from the poles and in doing so count the 
exact number of turns around each pole 
and at the same time observe the manner 
in which these coils are wound around 
the poles and connected together in order 
to produce the proper polarity. ._The prod- 
uet of the number of turns in each coil 
and the current in the coil in amperes at 
any time gives what is called the am- 
pere turns. 

If all of the field coils are connected in 
series, then they will carry the same cur- 
rent and it will be equal to that indicated 


on the ammeter A in Fig. 1. In some 
eases the field coils may be connected in 
parallel and in such a case the current in 
each coil will be equal to the total cur- 
rent divided by the number of circuits or 
paths into which field coils are grouped. 
Let us assume in this particular case that 
there are eight turns in each coil and they 
are all in series, then for a current of 175 
amp. there will be 7x175 or 1400 amp. 
turns per pole. This number of ampere 
turns is to be produced by a pressure of 
32 volts applied to the new winding. That 
is, the resistance of the new field windings, 
all in series, should be such that the cur- 
rent produced by 32 volts multiplied by 
the number of turns in each coil will give 
a value of 1400 ampere turns. Now if there 
are four field coils in series the voltage 
applied to each coil will be equal to one- 
fourth of the total, or 8 volts. Assuming 
for the time being a field current of Is 
amp. then the resistance r of each field 
eoil will be equal to (8+I,) ohms, or 

8 

> a 

Is 
Also assume that there are N turns in each 
coil and that the average length of each 
turn is L feet. This length will have to be 
approximated by measuring around the 
pole core out a distance equal to what 
you think will be one-half the depth of 
the new coil or winding. Now the re- 
sistance of the coil may be expressed as 
follows: 

KxNxbL 





A 
In this last equation A is the area of the 
wire to be used in circular mils and K is 
a constant depending upon the kind of ma- 
terial. For copper the value of this con- 
stant K may be taken as 12 for ordinary 
operating conditions. 

There are two values of the resistance r 
given above and they may be placed equal 
to each, which gives the following equa- 
tion: 

8= Kx NxL 


I, A 





or 
8SA=—=KxNxI,xbL 
KxNxI,xL 

then A = 





8 
The product of N and Ig, in this last 
equation represents the value of the re- 
quired ampere turns, which is 1400 for 
this particular case. Let us assume that 
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the length of one turn in this particular 
case is 15 in. or 144 ft. then the value of 
A may be determined by substituting the 
values of the various quantities in the last 
equation which gives, 
12x1400x1%4 21000 
A= SS es 
8 8 
2625 eireular mils. 


Looking up in the wire table we find 
that a No. 16 B & S gage copper wire has 
an area of 2583 circular so we will use a 
No. 16 wire. 


A No. 16 wire will safely carry 4 amp. 
so with this current and 1400 amp. turns 
required, the number of turns in each coil 
will be. equal to 1400+ 4 or 350. The 
length of 350 turns will be equal to 
350 x 1% or 437.5 ft. and the resistance of 
this length will be given by the following 
equation: 








12 x 437.5 
y = = 2.03 ohms 
2583 
8 
Then I, = —— = 3.94 amp. 
2.03 


and NI; = 3.94 x 250 = 1382 amp. 
turns. 


If it is impossible to get 350 turns of 
No. 16 wire in each coil you may have to 
raise the current density and use a small- 
er number of turns but it is not advisable 
to run the current density too high as the 
coils are likely to heat unduly. 


The general procedure in rewinding the 
armature may be taken care of as follows: 
There is a voltage generated in the arma- 
ture of any motor when the armature re- 
volves in the magnetic field and the diree- 
tion of this voltage is exactly opposite to 
the voltage applied to the brushes and 
for this reason it is called the counter-elec- 
tromotive force. The difference between 
the impressed voltage and the counter- 
electromotive force gives the value of the 
net voltage which produces the current in 
the armature circuit. The value of the 
armature current at any instant then is 
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equal to the net voltage at that instant, 
divided by the resistance of the armature. 

The voltage generated in the armature 
winding before any changes are made will, 
in this assumed case, be 5.5 volts for 
1400 amp. turns and a speed of 4000 r.p.m. 
The difference between 32.0 and 5.5 volts 
gives too large a value for the net voltage 
so the counter electromotive force will 
have to be increased by either allowing 
the speed to increase, which it must do 
with the present winding, or rewinding 
the armature with more turns. 

Measure the resistance of the armature 
between brushes. This may be done as 
follows: Lock the armature and send a 
known current through it. At the same 
time observe by means of a voltmeter the 
voltage between brushes. This voltage 
divided by the current gives the resistance 
of the armature. The resistance of the 
armature multiplied by the normal full- 
load current will give the voltage lost in 
the armature. This voltage subtracted from 
the impressed voltage will give the coun- 
ter-electromotive force generated in the 
armature. .For example, suppose the re- 
sistance of the armature is .01 ohm and the 











GORDON TO INCREASE CAPITAL 

Canton, Ohio, March 9—To take care of 
factory expansion, the Gordon Rubber Co. 
will increase its capital $1,000,000. The 
present capital is $600,000. The issue will 


consist of $500,000 preferred and $500,000 
eommon. 





N. A. C. C. OFFERS AID 

New York, March 10—The National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, which 
includes 101 motor car makers, has placed 
its resources at the call of President Wil- 
son for any emergency. A message to that 
effect was sent to the president and the 
secretaries of war and navy from a meet- 
ing in New York. The factories included 
in the chamber have a capacity of more 
than 1,000,000 motor vehicles a year. 











R B 
Fig. 1—-Connections for determining relation between value of 
voltage generated and current in the field winding 
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motor is taking a current of 200 amp. from 
a 6-volt battery. The voltage lost in the 
armature will be equal to 200 x .01 or 2 
volts, and if the impressed voltage is 6 
volts the counter-electromotive force will 
be equal to 6—2 or 4 volts. The speed 
of the motor under these conditions may 
be determined by locating the point A in 
Fig. 2, which corresponds to 200 amp. and 
4 volts. This point A is on the magnetiza- 
tion curve for some speed between 2000 
and 4000 r.p.m. and a portion of this curve 
is shown dotted. The height of the point 
A is to the height of the point B as the 
speed the dotted curve corresponds to is 
to 4000. The value of the speed of the 
dotted curve is 
+ 





of 4000 = 2840 r.p.m. approximately. 
5.64 

With an impressed voltage of 32 volts 
the counter-electromotive force will be ap- 
proximately five times what it is with 6 
volts. If the speeds are to be approximate- 
ly the same in the two cases, the number of 
turns of wire on the armature will have to 
be increased to be five times their original 
value. A smaller wire will have to be used, 
approximately 14 the size originally on the 
armature. If the number of turns on the 
armature be increased to five times their 
original number and the wire reduced to 
one-fifth its original size, the resistance of 
the armature will be increased to twenty- 
five times its original value. 


The armature winding should be ecare- 
fully removed from the armature core and 
the exact number of turns in each element 
observed as well as the manner in which 
they are connected. Then rewind the arma- 
ture with wire of such a size that approxi- 
mately five times as many turns may be 
put on as you took off. 


There are a number of conditions which 
have not been mentioned that will in- 
fluence the operation of the machine, but 
space will not permit a more detailed dis- 
cussion. Don’t be surprised if you get 
considerable sparking at the commutator 
with the new winding. 





IN 


Fig. 2—Here the observed relation is represented graphically in 
magnetization curves representing three speeds 
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Mexico as a Road Builder 
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Lower California calls to mind bandits more readily than it does motor cars and good roads, but the future holds in store 

a far different reputation since Cantu, formerly colonel in the Mexican army and now governor of this isolated Mexico, has 

begun a state highway that is to do wonders to the region. The headquarters of the Mexican engineers in charge of the 

construction are in Canon de Llanos, where the bandits were exterminated less than.a year ago. Reed houses are fitted 
with modern comforts. There is no fear of rain as the ann ual precipitation is less than an inch 


Two Mexican engineers are shown, 
the men to the left. One is pointing 
out the highest point Cantu’s high- 
way will reach, 4,200 ft. Cantu 
has been governor three years. He 
had been trained for warfare only, 
but the separation from the warring 
factions gave him leisure to study 
transportation conditions. The state 
highway is to be 128 miles long, 24 
ft. wide and of macadam and con- 
crete. Lateral roads will open the 
entire territory to travel and trans- 
portation of the crops increased cul- 
tivation has brought. The cost of 
the highway is estimated at $750,- 
000,and it is to be finished in 
June. As the road work progresses 
the horse and mule transportation in 
Cantu’s service is replaced, wherever 
practicable, by motor cars and 
trucks. Dozens of cars and trucks 
have been bought during the last 
year for public service in Lower 
California. Young Mexicans who 
had no knowledge of the mechanism 
of a car or truck now are employed 
as drivers and even as mechanicians. 
This spring, government garages are 
to be built in several Mexican towns 
for both public and private repair 
work. The repair work now is done 
on the American side 
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Captain L. Jeymes is in charge of 
transportation for Cantu. Trans- 
portation throughout the peninsula 
has been, and in a large measure 
continues to be, confined to horse 
and mule wagons and burros. In 
some of the more isolated sections, 
inhabited by Indians, the carreta, a 
two-wheel vehicle with wheels of 
solid wood, is still in use for trans- 
porting crops, as well as members 
of the family. However, all this is 
changing, and the completion of the 
state highway and its auxiliaries is 
to change it more 


| 
4 
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Laguna Salado, Salt Lake, lies in the distance. It is 65 miles long and averages 
12 miles in width. The water is similar to that of the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 
Cantu’s highway passes by it. Esenedas, the capital of Lower California, is on 
the Pacific Coast of the peninsula, and more than 100 miles away from the more 
thickly populated sections along the border. The way to it leads over rocky 
trails, mails are slow and the telegraph is the principal means of keeping in 
touch with the outer world or Mexico City. But Cantu did not like this seclusion. 
Times were troublesome, and he moved his capital to Mexicala, which is on the 
border at the foot of the famous Imperial valley. The trails of that region have 
become wide, well-drained natural roads that reach to the plantations and make 
it easier to transport crops and supplies. Roads connect the border towns on 
the Mexican side and offer the shortest practical route to Ensenedas 








The modern highway is encounter- 
ing many difficulties which give 
way only to modern road science. 
This is an example of the character 
of the country through which the 
highway is being constructed 
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A MEXICO AT PEACE 


Lower California Is Building a State Highway 


66 YNAMITE—that’s what I want. If 
they’d only let me have enough of 
it, I’d have this road completed by next 
May. I’m going to get it, though, one 
way or another. I’ve got the money to pay 
for it and that usually gets anything.’’ 
And with a slight shrug of his shoulders 
and an elevation of his eyebrows, Estabano 
Cantu, military governor of Lower Cali- 
fornia, indicated to his chiefs of staff, en- 
gineers and other officers assembled with 
him about the banquet board at Mexicali 
that he knew whereof he spoke. His sub- 
alterns were positive of it and the gringo 
visitors from Los Angeles, who heard him 
say it, mindful of dire things that have 
happened in the past and always fearful 
of borderland possibilities, were discreet- 
ly silent. 

This was no declaration of war on the 
part of Governor Cantu, though. It must 
be noticed that he was speaking of finish- 
ing a road, and this is the story. With 
every other section of Mexico teeming in 
turmoil, Baja, Lower California, is in a 
state of peace with itself and the rest of 
the world. Why is this? The answer is 
Estabano Cantu, appointed military gover- 
nor of Lower California by one of Mexi- 
co’s numerous presidents. 

Dynamite for Blasting 


But about this dynamite. Cantu really 
does want it. The United States author- 
ities refused to permit its importation. 
Cantu wanted it to blast out the sides of 
mountains to open the way for his road 
now in building from Mexicali to Tia 
Juana and intended eventually to reach 
Ensanada, the capital of his peninsular 
country. 

Governor Cantu has been in Los Angeles 
and Southern California and has seen the 
development brought about by good roads. 
He has seen throwr open to public use 
paved highways on the northern side of 
the border that become sand stretches full 
of chuckholes after the line of sentries has 
been passed. On the California side of 
the Imperial Valley region he has seen 
what water systems have done for crops 
and how these crops have been taken 
over concrete roads. 
have been an inspiration. He _ realizes 
they would mean the same thing in Lower 
California, so he is seeking to bring them 
about. Motor cars are not uncommon in 
Mexicali, directly across the line south 
from Calexico, the two towns whose names 
are formed through the combination of the 
words California and Mexico, the first syl- 
lable determining the location in relation 
to the boundary. The governor makes his 


These developments * 


Instead of Quarreling 


New Military Governor 
Wants Good Roads System 


home in Mexicali and he desires to see 
that city as well provided for municipally 
as Calexico. 

The United States would not send dy- 
namite to Cantu, but he sent cotton to 
the United States. And cotton was greatly 
in demand. On every pound that crossed 
the border, Cantu levied a tax. This, in 
a measure, accounts for the fact that some 
time ago when he purchased an American- 
made motor car he paid for it in gold coin 
shaken from an old leather poke. He al- 
ways seems plentifully supplied with 
money, one of the virtues of peace. 

When el gobernador decreed he would 
have a modern road 24 ft. wide, built of 
macadam and concrete, extending 128 
miles from Mexicali to Ensanada, linking 
all the border towns on his side of the line, 
his people knew he would have it. Had 
they not seen him build a $40,000 school 
building when there were no children to 
put in it? They said manana it would 
be filled. He sent out his engineers and 
after Senor Aldunzin and his assistant 
Gonzalo Garito had reported on its feasi- 
bility, he asked not, ‘‘How much will it 
eost?’’ but merely told them to go ahead. 


Though the highway rises from below 
sea level in the Imperial country to an al- 
titude of 4200 ft., where it crosses the 
Black Butte mountains, Senor Aldunzin 
has drawn his plans and specifications so 
that there shall be no grade to exceed 
10 per cent nor any curvature of less than 
24 deg. The governor’s engineers are, the 
same as he, graduates of Chapultepec, the 
Mexican training school that occupies the 
same relative position to the Mexican army 
as West Point to that of the United States. 
Though Aldunzin and his assistants are 
officers of the army, they have departed 
from military service, along with Jose 
Cantu, brother of the governor, to devote 
all their energies to road work and kin- 
dred enterprises. 


It-is proposed to make the new highway 
the main artery of travel in northern Low- 
er California. The proposition embodies 
the later construction of several links. 
When completed, it not only will provide 
a commercial outlet but a strong military 
asset for moving troops and supplies. The 
thousands of acres of cotton land will be- 
come immensely valuable. Picking the 
staple furnished an income for thousands 
of laborers, most of whom are Chinese, and 
the crop was not all garnered until late in 


February. The laborers in the fields and 
those on the road are paid in American 
money. There is no peonage under Cantu, 
and he seems to have an abundance of gold 
always at his command for any purpose. 

Scenic attractions that will induce hun- 
dreds of motorists from the United States 
to travel over the new highway are many 
and varied. About 20 miles from Mexicali 
and only a few miles from the road is the 
famous Laguna Salado, Salt Lake, which 
is about 65 miles long and varying in 
width from 5 to 12 miles. It is similar to 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah inasmuch as 
it has no visible outlet, but the salt satura- 
tion is less. This region is a paradise for 
the hunter of wild fowl. Wild geese and 
ducks obscure the light of the moon fre- 
quently when making migratory flights, it 
is told, so dense do the flocks travel; and 
to fill the tonneau of a motor car with 
these birds is a matter of only a few hours’ 
effort. Skilled marksmanship is not an es- 
sential to a full game bag. 


There are hot springs near the lake, and 
some day Cantu may realize another source 
of income by opening a resort here. The 
shifting sand dunes with their element 
of weird mystery always are changing. 
The Black Butte mountains were the home 
of bands of marauders until Cantu got on 
the job. He has practically killed all of 
them, and he has offered no alternatives. 
Camps Are of Huts 


The road construction camps are made 
up of clusters of thatched huts and tents. 
There is an effort toward sanitation, and 
though from 300 to 600 men have been at 
work for many months, there has been no 
disease to contend against. The sites for 
the camps always are well selected. The 
thatch serves to keep out the blistering 
heat of the sun and is ample protection 
against rain. The disease-earrying pro- 
clivities of the rat are recognized, and a 
eareful watch is kept against rodents. In 
the huts are some of the luxuries of civili- 
zation. The Mexican loves music and in 
addition to the usual hand instruments 
there are music boxes in assorted sizes and 
values. 

Supplies and materials for the road work 
have been hauled on wagons, but Cantu 
is a thorough progressive. He has bought 
American made trucks. He is an ardent 
motorist. For his own use and that of 
his assistants he has three Packard twin- 
sixes, four Hudsons, two Vim trucks, a 
Haynes touring car and has ordered four 
additional Packards. There are small cars 
without number, and the hardest kinds of 
service is required of these. 
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Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the thirty-fifth installment of a weekly series of articles begun in MoTOR AGE 
issue of June 29, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all of 


the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. 


At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Electrical 


Equipment of the Motor Car,” with additions, will be published in book form by the Class Journal Co., Chicago, i a size to fit 


the pocket conveniently. 


The fundamentals of electrical circuits of the motor car were explained through their analogy to water 
the relations of current pressure and resistance were brought out. 


multiple circuits, how electricity is made to do work win 


lighting, starting, 


systems, and 
This was followed by an explanation of series and 
signalling, etc. Calculating the capacity 


of a battery for starting and lighting and the cost of charging storage batteries and determining the torque a starting 


motor must develop were explained. 


Action of primary batteries and dry cells was considered. 


A section was devoted to the 


makeup and action of lead and Edison storage batteries, and another to the care of lead batteries in service and the best methods 


of charging them. 


Magnets and electromagnetism then were considered, and the principles of generators and motors were 
explained. A section on generator output was frllowed by one on the purpose and operation of the cutout. 


The section on 


Engine and Motor Connection began March 1 and was preceded by one on Electric Motors. 


Part XXXV—Motor and Engine Connection—Bendix Drive 


HE Bendix drive consists of a solid or hollow shaft having 
Ej screw threads on the outside and a hollow gear having screw 
threads on the inside, so that the gear screws on the shaft like 
a nut on a bolt. A circular weight is fastened to the gear and is 
slightly out of balance. A coil spring connects the electric motor 
shaft and the hollow screw shaft. The relation of these various 
parts is shown in Fig. 204. 

When the electric motor starts, it drives through the spring and 
turns the screw shaft. Because of the weight the gear is too heavy 
to turn with the screw shaft, and because the gear does not turn 
it must move along the screw shaft, just the same as if you turned 
a bolt having a nut on it and kept holding the nut with your fingers 
to keep it from turning so that it would be screwed along the bolt. 
After the screw gear has moved along the screw shaft and engages 
with the flywheel gear, it then keeps on moving along until it reaches 
the stop at the end of the screw shaft. The two gears then are fully 
meshed, and when the screw gear has reached the stop it must turn 
with the screw shaft. At this moment the screw shaft and electric 
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motor are revolving at a great speed, and this great blow and the 
power of the electric motor both are taken through the coil spring. 
The spring keeps coiling until all this power has been applied to the 
flywheel gear and the engine starts turning. 

As soon as the engine starts exploding and runs under its own 
power, the flywheel turns much faster than when it was cranked 
by the starter. Because it is now turning so much faster it increases 
the speed of the screw gear, so that the latter runs faster than the 
screw shaft on which it is mounted: Therefore, when the screw 
gear runs faster than the screw shaft, it is screwed on the threads of 
the shaft, like a nut on a bolt, until it has been screwed out of mesh 
with the flywheel gear. This de-meshing movement is entirely auto- 
matic and eliminates the use of an over-running clutch. Now that 
the screw gear is out of mesh, it is natural to suppose that if the 
electric motor keeps running, the gear automatically will be 
screwed right back into mesh with the flywheel gear. But the un- 
balanced weight on the screw gear now performs its automatic 
function, that is, being slightly out of balance, the weight twists 





Fig. 204—Bendia drive, or automatic pinion shift, showing the relation of the various parts 
as applied to Remy motor 
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Fig. 205—Sectional view of old Bosch-Rushmore starter. It is 
still a feature of Bosch products but has been improved 
decidedly 


or cocks the screw gear so that it clutches and binds on the screw 
shaft and turns with it. This automatic clutching is due to the 
centrifugal force of the unbalanced weight. When the electric 
motor stops running the screw gear has been fully screwed away 
from the flywheel gear, and it remains in that retarded position 
until it is required to start the engine. 

The gear on the screw shaft has an automatic self-cleaning action, 
but, in any extreme case, should the gear tend to stick on the shaft, 
through being covered with mud, it may be necessary to clean the 
screw. 

The teeth on the screw gear and flywheel are chamfered, or 
pointed, on only one side to make the meshing natural and easy. 
However, should the teeth meet, end to end, the screw shaft itself is 
designed to move backward automatically and compress the coil 
spring. This gives the screw gear time enough to turn and enter 
the flywheel gear. Should sticking of gears ever occur, they can 
be released by throwing in the clutch and moving the car. Such 
trouble would be due to incorrect chamfering or inaccurate align- 
ment of the gears. Also it might be due to the binding of the drive 
parts and prevent compressing and proper functioning. 

If, while the engine is running, the electric motor should be 
started accidentally, the screw gear will screw over against the 
turning flywheel gear. But instead of the clashing and smashing 
of gears that might be expected there is no danger whatever, as the 
gears simply touch once. This is because the flywheel gear will 
speed up the serew gear, and thus automatically screw it away. 
The turning screw gear will then automatically clutch and bind on 
the screw shaft, in exactly the same manner as when it is cranking 
and has been de-meshed when the engine starts exploding. 


Old Bosch-Rushmore Electromagnetic Drive 


The starter drive used on the old Rushmore system, which 
was acquired by the Bosch Magneto Co., and later known as the 
Bosch-Rushmore system, is a feature of the later Bosch products 
with decided improvements. The old Rushmore drive is illustrated 
and described herewith. The Bosch improvements will be taken 
up later. 

The construction of the Bosch-Rushmore motor is such that the 
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Fig. 206—Electrical circuit of Bosch system 
with switch pedal in first part of 
downward movement 
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Fig. 207—Here the switch pedal has com- 
pleted the downward movement and the 
engine turns over 
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armature can be shifted endwise in its bearings. In the non- 
operating position the armature is held out of its electrical center 
or, in other words, out of line with the pole shoes, by a spiral spring 
in the commutator end of the armature shaft; therefore, when in 
the normal position, the pinion on the driving shaft of the starting 
motor is out of mesh with the gear ring on the flywheel of the 
engine. A sectional view of the motor is shown in Fig. 205. 

The motor is provided regularly with three terminals, two of 
which are heavier, or of larger diameter, than the other. The two 
heavier terminals are for the main circuit, and the single small 
terminal is for the shunt circuit. 

During the first part of the downward movement of the switch 
pedal an electrical circuit is established, which causes the current 
from the battery to pass through the switch shunt. The amount of 
eurrent that can flow is limited by the resistance of the circuit, but 
of the current which passes through the switch shunt a small portion 
is allowed to flow through the motor armature, while the greater 
portion flows through the motor field coils, forming thereof a strong 
electromagnet. See diagrams of electrical circuits as given in Figs. 
206 and 207. The result is a powerful attraction between the field 
coils and the armature, causing the latter to be drawn endwise 
into the magnetic center of the motor or, in other words, into its 


working position between the pole shoes. The passing of the small 
eurrent through the armature causes the armature to rotate slowly, 
and as the rotary motion occurs simultaneously with the shifting of 
the armature endwise, the meshing of the motor pinion with the gear 
ring on the engine flywheel is accomplished quickly and positively. 


Operation More Rapid Than Explanation 

As the switch pedal reaches its limit of motion the flow of battery 
current through the switch shunt, as well as that through the shunt 
eable to the field coils, is interrupted, and a straight series motor 
connection is established, allowing the entire current to pass through 
the motor field and armature windings and causing the engine to 
turn over until it starts firing. Although it takes time to explain 
this series of actions, the entire operation takes place so rapidly 
that the impression on the observer is that the motor pinion slips 
into place and begins turning the engine flywheel immediately after 
the starting switch pedal is depressed. 

As soon as the engine starts the starting motor is relieved of its 
load, and the current passing through it drops rapidly in volume, 
this being a characteristic of series motors. In consequence, the 
strength of the field magnets is lessened to a point where the spiral 
spring in the end of the armature shaft overcomes the magnetic 
attraction holding the armature and returns it to the original, or 
non-operating, position. It is this action that automatically and 
positively throws the armature shaft pinion out of mesh with the 
flywheel gear ring. Thereafter, until the starting switch is released, 
any current which continues to pass through the armature merely 
will cause the latter to revolve freely but without meshing with the 
flywheel, due to the fact that the amount of current utilized when 
the motor is running free is not sufficient to overcome the tension of 
the spiral spring. The non-operating position of the armature is 
shown in Fig. 208 and the operating position in Fig. 209. 
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Fig. 209—Armature of Bosch starting 
motor in operating position 
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The combined motor and generator used in the system manufac- 
tured by the United States Light & Heating Co. differs from any 
of the other systems which are designed primarily for starting and 
lighting systems in that the device is incorporated in the flywheel 
housing, and the revolving part is mounted directly on the end of 
the engine crankshaft without any reduction gears or chains of any 
kind. The component parts of the system are shown in Fig. 210. 
A section through an assembled system is shown in Fig. 211, in 
which the parts shown in shaded areas are to be furnished by the 
U. 8. L. company and parts shown in white, or section, are to be 
furnished by the manufacturer of the ear. The field is of the mul- 
tipolar construction and it is held rigidly in position by bolts in the 
front of the flywheel compartment. The armature, or rotor, is 
mounted on a special flange fastened to the back end of the engine 
erankshaft, and it revolves outside the field structure. In some 
types of U. S. L. systems the armature revolves inside the field 
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Fig. 211—Section through assembled U. 8S. L. system.. The parts 
shown in white are furnished by the maker of the car; those 
in Shaded areas, by the U. S. L. company 
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Fig. 210—Component parts of U. 8S. L. system. A combined 
motor and generator is used in this system 


structure. The brushes are supported by a brush ring which is 
attached to the flywheel housing by suitable extensions. A com- 
plete description of the electrical operation of this system will be 
given in one of the following .chapters. 


Back-Kick Releases 


The object of a back-kick release is to take care of any excessive 
strain which may be put on the device used in connecting the motor 
to the engine. If the spark lever be too far advanced, there will 
be a premature explosion, which will tend to rotate the motor in the 
opposite direction to that in which it is running and thus subject the 
connecting device to a very severe strain. The power of the motor 
is ample to overcome this strain in the majority of cases, and the 
connecting devices are designed with this abnormal condition in 
mind, and as a result the necessity of any special device is not nearly 
so great as it might at first appear. 

A device used by the Northeast company consists of a friction 
clutch which is held in contact by springs. This clutch will not slip 
under ordinary and reasonable loads, but should the load become 
unusually excessive it will slip and thus protect the remainder of 
the connecting equipment between the motor and the generator. 

A friction clutch is used on the Hartford starter on account of 
the irreversible worm-and-worm gear drive used, as the teeth of the 
gear would more than likely be damaged in case the engine back- 
fired. 

A brake band is sometimes used in combination with the starting 
gears, and this band is held tight, in such a manner that it holds 
and transmits power in one direction only. | 











MORELAND PLANS NEW PLANT 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 9—The More- 
land Motor Truck Co., truck manufactur- 


er, is planning the erection of a new plant 
at Alhambra to cost about $200,000. 





BODY BUILDERS TO RETIRE 

New York, March 13—Special telegram 
—J. M. Quinby & Co., Newark, N. J., one of 
the oldest carriage and motor car body 
builders in the country, will retire from 
business after eighty years’ activity. The 
$400,000 factory in Newark is for sale. 
The company has built bodies since 1900, 
specializing on high class work, a large 


part of which was for foreign chassis. Last 
year the company planned to manufacture 
a $5,000 car with production of 500 yearly, 
but negotiations fell through. Plans for 
the future are undecided. 





COLE COMPANY SUFFERS FIRE LOSS 

Indianapolis, Ind., March 12—Fire in a 
temporary finishing room at the plant of 
the Cole Motor Car Co. caused a loss of 
$15,000 Thursday night. Officials of the 
company announced that though a few 
ear bodies had been damaged that the 
blaze would. not affect the production of 
the plant in the least. The foreman of 


the finishing room went to work while the 
fire was still burning to equip an experi- 
mental department that is not in use at 
this season of the year as a finishing de- 
partment, and the full force of employes 
resumed work as usual the following morn- 


ing. 





RANIER DELIVERS DELIVERIES 

New York, March 12—The Ranier Mo- 
tor Corp., Flushing, N. Y., is now making 
deliveries of its delivery car. The fac- 
tory was started less than six months ago. 
Deliveries are now averaging five machines 
daily. 
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“Post No Bills Here’’ 


Federation Works to Free Highways 
from Undesirable Signs 


HILE the nation at large is demand- 
W ing that the national parks be made 
more accessible to motorists, one national 
organization is devoting the time, efforts 
and means of an important branch of its 
body to getting national parks and, once 
having obtained them, to making the roads 
leading to the great playgrounds as beau- 
tiful for the motorists and the rest of the 
public as the parks are. 

The United States gradual'y is getting 
permanent possession of the great scenic 
districts of the country, though there are 
those districts yet in no way under national 
eontrol and, hence, subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of chance. But there are fewer at 
the mercy of chance today than there were 
yesterday, and it is the motorist and the 
motoring road that can claim part of the 
credit for them. The motorist clamors to 
get in the door shut between him and 
natural beauty. The motoring road must 
lead to something worth while, and its 
beauty enroute should match its end. This 
organization in mind is helping both to 
open the door and to insure beauty en- 
route. 


Woman Who Leads Work 


The other day I was talking to the head 
of the branch of the organization that is 
doing so much to make national parks and, 
having made them, to make them acces- 
sible by beautiful highways. She was in 
a hospital here in Chicago, suffering from 
an injury received while in the Panama 
Canal Zone some time ago in the interest 


of the same organization. With one arm 
held at right angles to her body by a 
plaster cast she was writing on a small 
typewriter with the hand of the other arm. 
She had not dropped her work, and her 
work is of special interest to motorists. 


The conservation department of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
played an influential part in the arousing 
of the wave of interest in national parks 
and good roads among American women. 
The department has a chairman who de- 
votes her entire time to the work and who 
speaks in the interest of the department in 
various states in the Union during the 
course of the year. It was the chairman 
who told me of the federation’s new cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. John Dickenson Sherman has been 
interested in the preservation of natural 
scenery for more than ten years, and as 
head of the department she also directs the 
division devoted to the Lincoln highway. 
She is not content with the national monu- 
ment for the public. The national monu- 
ment, you understand, differs from the na- 
tional park in that it is not so permanent 
an asset. The monument is én area set 
aside for national uses by an act of the 
president, which, however, any future 
president can repeal at his pleasure. On 
the other hand, an act of Congress makes 
the area a national park, safe for all times 
as a public playground glorified. 

Had Congress not adjourned as soon as it 
did the United States now might have two 





While women are being taught to drive cars, they are preparing to give motor service 


in war emergency with ambulances, for instance. 


Above is a class taken ata Y. W. 


C. A. branch in New York 
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Viewpoint 











additional national parks, as the Sawtooth 
National Park and Mount Baker National 
Park Bills had been reported out of the 
public lands committee of the House. As 
it is, the bills will have to be reported 
again before they can be passed upon. 
But what the organization is starting 
now is the campaign to eliminate undesir- 
able signs from the highways, which the 
motorist follows. The campaign was en- 
dorsed by the general federation in con- 
vention a year ago. That it can be carried 
to an end successfully may be seen in the 
laws already passed by seven states, who 
have made it unlawful to post advertising 
signs within the limjts of a highway. 


First Highway Sign Laws 

Says the law of New York, which was 
passed in 1911: 

‘*A person who in any manner paints, 
puts or affixes any business or commercial 
advertisement on or to any stone, tree, 
fence, stump, pole or other structure, which 
is the property of another, without first 
obtaining the written consent of such 
owner thereof, or who in any manner 
paints, puts or affixes such an advertise- 
ment on or to any stone, tree, fence, stump, 
pole, mile-board, mile-stone, danger-sign, 
danger-signal, guide-sign, guide-post, bill- 
board, building or other structure within 
the limits of a public highway is guilty of 
a misdemeanor. Any advertisement in or 
upon a public highway in violation of the 
provisions of this subdivision may be taken 
down, removed or destroyed by any one.’’ 

The fine, ranges from $5 to $25. 


The Pennsylvania law attaches a penalty 
of ‘‘not less than $5 or more than $20;’’ 
Massachusetts, of not more than $50. Con- 
necticut makes possible a penalty of im- 
prisonment, as well as a fine limit of $100, 
while Maryland limits the fine to $10. Each 
law tending to remedy the matter provides 
for permission to tear down the signs, and 
Massachusetts goes further and sets aside 
a Tear-Down Week. 


The conservation department, of which 
Mrs. Sherman is chairman, is seeking to 
obtain more legislation to this effect. Mrs. 
Sherman believes it as bad to put a sign 
on a tree as on a human being and if she 
had her way would have no sign on any 
trees. For this reason she can and does 
give her whole heart to the work, and this 
is her third year in this particular part of 
the federation’s work. 


May 10-12 the federation’s council will 
meet in New Orleans, and the signboard 
will be a feature of the meeting. It is a 
popular subject for discussion in meetings 
throughout the country, Mrs. Sherman 
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says, and talks on elimination of undesir- 
able signs along highways with the idea 
of improving the scenery are greeted with 
much encouragement. 


Not only does the organization endeavor 
to obtain state legislation to remove sign- 
boards from the highways, but it seeks city 
ordinances. In connection with this work, 
it is endeavoring to mark the river cross- 
ings so that motorists always can know 
what .stream they are crossing. While 
streets and roads are becoming better 
marked all the time, the stream remains 
unmarked usually. It is the department’s 
idea to name the stream if no name has 
been given to it. 


To Save Dunes Also 


An effort is being made to get the In- 
diana, Illinois and Michigan clubwomen to 
combine to save the sand dunes between 
Millers and Michigan City, Ind., with a 
view to their preservation as a national 
park. The three state federations are to 
have a joint meeting in Chicago the latter 
part of next month to consider means of 
raising money to buy the sand dunes. 
This, of course, will mean another attrac- 
tion for the motorists. Even now, un- 
developed as this attraction is, it draws 
many motorists to it each year. 


Unique among the accomplishments of 
the women of this organization, however, 
is that whereby the state federation in 
Florida finds itself sole owner and manager 
of a state park, the Royal Palm Park. Mrs. 
Sherman helped dedicate this last April. 
The park consists of 1000 acres of Royal 
palms and tropical growth. The federa- 
tion is the only division of the organiza- 
tion that owns a park. 


Summing up the work of the general 
federation, and the conservation depart- 
ment in particular, Mrs. Sherman makes 
the point that if the American people have 
three billion leisure moments, as statistics 
say they have, then why not do every- 
thing possible to give them opportunity for 
full enjoyment of these leisure moments 
through natural scenery both in parks and 
along highways? 

That this enjoyment can be made pos- 
sible is the basis on which Mrs. Sherman 
is working. The Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park was her first cause along this 
line, though she has since been champion 
for many others. As representative of an 
organization composed of more than two 
million women, with more than 9,000 clubs 
and represented in every state in America, 
besides in seven foreign countries, she 
naturally feels that the results of the high- 
way campaign cannot be other than suc- 
cessful. She herself lives in Estes Park— 
when she can take a recess from her 
work—and in a region where everybody 
motors, especially to Estes Park, 40 miles 
from railroad transportation. And she is 
helping speed the day when people will 
motor through country unspoiled by glar- 
ing signs to the beauty of natural scenery, 
safeguarded in parks. 
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Mrs. Zona Berg and her mother, Mrs. J. H. Kesterson, made the drive between Detroit 
and Superior, Neb., recently. Mrs. Berg sells cars at Superior and needed more cars, 
so she went to the factory for them and drove four cars back to her trade territory 


When Railroads Fail 
She Has a Driveaway 


LL things come to him, or her, who 
A waits, did somebody say? Well, that 
must have been before the day of the 
freight tie-up. For many a dealer and 
would-be owner has waited and still is 
waiting for his particular car, and he who 
waits in this case often finds such wait- 
ing allin vain. There are some things that 
just must be coaxed to travel the right 
road, and the motor car is one of the ‘‘some 
things’’ when freight cars and flats prove 
unaccommodating. But all-dealers do not 
await the whim of uncertain railroads, 
and Mrs. Zona Berg, a dealer at Superior, 
Neb., is one of those who do not await it. 


Mrs. Berg is a wholesale and retail dealer 
in cars, and she has just completed a drive- 
away from the factory of Dodge Bros. in 
Detroit to her Nebraska town, a difference 
of 1200 miles. 


Only four cars made the driveaway, for 
be it understood it isn’t such an easy mat- 
ter to get drivers even in days of these 
emergencies, and it is quite some step from 
the Kansas border to the metropolis of 
motor cars. In the neighborhood of the 
driveaway was much snow and frozen ruts 
and a temperature that was consistent only 
in that it wavered between 15 below and 
15 above from the beginning to the end of 
the trip. 


Mrs. Berg drove the road-breaking car— 
and every once in a while the rest of them 
shoveled her out. Her 12-year-old son, 
Jack, drove another car. Two of her sales 


mechanics had charge of the third and 


fourth, cars. The route led through Elk- 
hart, Ind., South Bend, Ind., and Chi- 
eago, from near which it followed the Lin- 
coln highway. : 

This is one of the few trips of this kind 
made by a woman dealer. It probably is 
among the longest of the driveaways made 
since the supply of freight cars for motor 
car shipments became so limited. That the 
trip was successful was evident in the 
condition of the cars on arrival at the 
Nebraska town. The drivers had prac- 
tically no car trouble and very little tire 
trouble. 


Water as Well as Ice 

The cars found western lowa a sea of 
water. They ran through swollen creeks 
and were held up for a while until the flood 
receded. The cost of the trip was reported 
as little, if any, more than actual freight, 
and Mrs. Berg declared that, with the trip 
ended, she saw no reason why one could 
afford to close up shop on account of 
freight car shortages. 


With Mrs. Berg was her mother, Mrs. 
J. H. Kesterson, who is said to be the first 
woman who ever drove a motor car in 
Kansas. Mrs. Kesterson lacks two years 
of being 60 years old, but she; too, took 
her turn at a wheel. She is an enthusiastic 
motorist and never has gone on a motor- 
ing trip without driving part of the way 
herself. 

Mrs. Berg’s territory consists of four 
counties, two in Kansas and two in Ne- 
braska. When her supply of cars became 
low and the freight shipment outlook grew 
more and more unfavorable she wired the 
factory, asking if she could have the cars 
if she came after them. The trip was the 
result. 
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The long, low body on the Cameron six. Wire wheels and cord tires are standard equipment 


Low Weight Carrying Cameron Feature 
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Front Axle a Steel Stamping—Rear 


OW weight carrying is probably the 
prime feature of the new five-passen- 
ger and roadster Camerons selling for $1,- 
250. These are products of the Cameron 
Motors Corp., Norwalk, Conn. Although 
there is no great divergence from conven- 
tional construction, the chassis has a num- 
ber of modifications which bring about the 
low weight carrying and also tend toward 
exceptional light weight. 

The rear axle is of Cameron design and is 
one of the modifications of conventional 
practice. The gearset is embodied in the 
rear axle unit and is connected with the 
powerplant through a drive 
shaft and a single universal. 
Both torque and propulsion are 
taken through radius rods and 
a heavy torque tube which joins 
the clutch housing through a 
ball joint of liberal proportions. 
The clutch is a Bork & Beck 
dry-plate disk. But it is in the 
rear axle and its suspension that the differ- 
ence lies. The pressed steel housing to 
which the gearbox is bolted is a unit. It 
is fitted at the ends with collars which re- 
ceive the radius rods and form spiders for 
the entire rear axle brake-operating as- 
sembly. These also carry cover disks which 
inclose the internal brakes, keeping them 
free from dust and dirt. Both service and 
emergency brakes are of the internal expand- 
ing type. 

Rear-axle spring suspension is of a new 
type. This is a long, floating cantilever 
with an adjustable feature. These springs 
have the usual pivot point on the frame 
side a little back of the front end of the 
spring, but instead of the extreme end be- 
ing attached by a shackle there is an ad- 
justable attachment by which the spring 
can be raised or lowered in relation to the 
frame, so varying the strength to suit dif- 


Springs Adjustable for Load 


ferent conditions of load or road surface. 
The front axle is probably the greatest 
departure in the entire construction. It is 












Front of Cameron engine with gearcase 
removed. Note the solid construction 
of the front engine support 


a Cameron product of Cameron design. The 
axle is made of heavy-gage pressed steel, 
in reality a stamping. It combines ample 
strength with a very advantageous reduc- 
tion in weight. The open side of this 
steel channel is in the back. Where the 
strain and vibration is greatest, an addi- 
tional strip of metal is welded on, giving 
the axle four sustaining sides at that area. 
Nickel-steel spools welded on either end 
of the axle stamping carry the steering 
knuckles. 

For power there is a six-cylinder Amco 
engine. This is a block-cast, L-head type 


with 3 by 5-in. eylinders. It carries a 
carefully counterbalanced crankshaft on 
three bearings. Although this engine is 
rated at 22.5 hp. it is said to maintain an 
even torque at high speed and at 3000 
r.p.m. has shown 49 and 50 b.hp. A fea- 
ture of the engine is the separate cam- 
shaft compartment. This is partitioned 
off from the main crankcase, and the com- 
partment carries its own bath of oil. An 
all-aluminum crankease is used. Lubrica- 
tion is by combination splash and pressure. 

The intake manifold is integral with 
the cylinder casting. The idea of this, of 
course, is to preheat the gas 
charge before it enters the cyl- 
inders. The exhaust manifold 
bolts to the side of the cylinder 
casting and at the back of the 
engine has approximately three 
times the gas capacity as at the 
front. This funnel construc- 
tion of the exhaust is designed 
to minimize back pressure. 

The generator, water pump and fan- 
drive pulley are assembled in a line and 
are driven through the helical camshaft 
gears. This water pump is of the cen- 
trifuga! type. 

The carbureter is a Zenith with a hot- 
air stove. Gray & Davis electrical equip- 
ment is used throughout. The generator 
as previously stated, is driven from. the 
water-pump shaft. The starting motor 
is bolted to the bell housing in the rear 
and engages a gear on the flywheel with 
Bendix pinion. There is a Gould battery 
of the 6-volt, 80 am. hr. type. Fuel feed 
is through a Carter gravity tank with a 
16-gal. gasoline tank in the rear in which 
is embodied an auxiliary gasoline-supply 
feature and a gage. 

The steering gear is of the worm and 
full-gear type, and the post carries an 18- 
in. corrugated wheel. The tie rods are 
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fitted with ball and socket joints, and there 
has been a care in the design and in the 
assembly to prevent rattles at these points. 

The body is a snappy looking streamline 
type with even curves from front to rear. 
Wire wheels with one extra are standard 
equipment. These are fitted as standard 
with cord tires, 32 by 4. The fenders are 
crowned and built with the welded seam 
construction. Running boards are steel 
and are trimmed in linoleum and aluminum. 
These running boards are bolted to the 
lower edge of the frame member so that 
the usual skirt and running board brackets 
are eliminated. 

The windshield is unusual in that it 
carries a single pane of glass. It is slanted 
back at an angle of 30 deg. and is secured 
to standards which are anchored to a long, 
webbed aluminum casting which forms 
the cowl of the car. This cowl construc- 
tion is also something out of the ordinary. 

The cushions of the seat are deep and 
sloped at a comfortable position. Another 
feature of Cameron offering which is right 
in line with up-to-date practice is the 
color selection whereby the owner can, at 
no extra cost, choose from a liberal variety 
of colors to suit his individual taste. 

There is a roomy luggage compartment 
in the rear. There are carpeted floors and 
a complete tool equipment. 





TO TEST ARMY TRACTORS 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex., March 9—The 
new caterpillar tractors which are to be- 
come a part of the military service on the 
Rio Grande border are being mobilized at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. The first two of 
the six tractors that are to be assembled 
here for tests as to their efficiency have al- 
ready arrived from Marfa, Tex. 

One of the trials will be made by the en- 
gineering corps to ascertain their value as 
a means of locomotion for pontoon bridge 
equipment trains. 

Caterpillar tractors have been used suc- 
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cessfully in the Big Bend district to con- 
vey supplies and ammunition from one 
place to another. There are no railroad 
lines in the vicinity of the camps of troops 
on border duty in that part of the country, 
and the land is exceedingly rough and 
almost roadless. 





MONARCH BUYS CHRISTENSEN 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 9—The Christ- 
ensen Engineering Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has disposed o fits plant and business to a 
new corporation organized under the name 
of Monarch Machine Works of Milwaukee 
and capitalized at $200,000, which will con- 
tinue the business of manufacturing auto- 


‘matic screw machines, gasoline engines, air 


compressors, pneumatic starting devices for 
internal combustion engines and the other 
lines of products now being made. The 
Monarch company is owned by William J. 





Complete rear agvle and drive assembly 

of the Cameron, The unique features of 

this assembly are explained in the de- 
scription 





Evhaust side of the 3 by 5 Amco engine used in the Cameron. Light weight was 
a big factor in its design 
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Koehring and Philip A. Koehring, who also 
are the chief stockholders in the Koehring 
Machine Co. | 


GOODYEAR INCREASES CAPITAL 


Akron, Ohio, March 9—The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. will issue $6,000,000 
worth of new preferred stock and $3,370,- 
000 worth of new common stock. This will 
give the company outstanding stock of 
$23,500,000 preferred and $29,870,000 com- 
mon. Purpose of this stock issue is in line 
with the company’s expansion policy and 
for additional working capital. The pre- 
ferred stock has been sold to a banking 
syndicate, and the common stock will be 
offered to the present common stock hold- 
ers of the company at par value. 








TAKES OVER RETLAW PLANT 


Detroit, March 10—The Detroit Gauge & 
Metal Co. has been incorporated for $50,- 
000 and assumes the entire business and 
plant of the Retlaw Mfg. Co., maker of 
gasoline gages. The company will con- 
tinue the manufacture of gages and also 
metal stamping. Officers are O. S. Kelly, 
president; E. C. Lewis, vice-president; 8. 
Livingstone, secretary and treasurer. E. 
S. Kelly and W. Livingstone are named as 
directors of the company. The former is a 
retired capitalist who was at one time 
founder and general manager of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. and president of the 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Co. 





PURCHASES BODY PLANT 


Detroit, March 9—Frank Bros. Iron & 
Metal Co. of this city, has purchased the 
land, buildings, and equipment of the de- 
funct Victor Mfg. Co. of Detroit, motor car 
body builder. The building has a floor 
space of 38,000 ft., and includes a power 
plant and dry kilns. 





Both sets of brakes on the Cameron 
are internal expanding. Note the simple 
cam operation 











End—sectional view of model E, show. 
ing cooling area over combustion chamber 


HIRTEEN years of engine-building 
Ty specialization are back of the six 
powerplants offered to builders by the Con- 
tinental Motor Corp., Detroit. The models 
are designed to cover the entire vehicle 
field from the four-cylinder truck and trac- 
tor engines to the small and large six- 
cylinders fer passenger cars. 

All new models are continuations of 
those marketed a year ago with refinements 
of a minor rather than a fundamental na- 
ture. Certain alterations are noticeable 
throughout the different models. One im- 
portant improvement is in the balancing of 
the crankshafts. These are put in perfect 
running balance on a special machine de- 
signed by Continental engineers and upon 
which patents are pending. 

Crankshafts in all models are stiffer, 
however, without material weight increase. 
This added strength has been gained either 
by an increased diameter of the shaft or 
increased cheek thickness. In all models 
a change has been made in the finishing of 











The four-cylinder model E Continental, a heavy-duty four 
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Has Six Engines for Many Uses 


13 Years of Power- 
plant Building Experience 


the cylinders in that they are now finish- 
ground instead of lapped. The crankcases 
and connecting rods of the different models 
also show changes which tend toward 
greater rigidity. Of a minor nature is the 
improved grinding on all parts upon which 
this operation is required. 


The model 7 W six-cylinder car might be 
considered the leader of the line, inasmuch 
as it is used on a considerable number of 
well-known cars. It is upon this model 
that the greatest number of alterations 
have been made. Here is found increased 
crankshaft rigidity due to the use of stiffer 
erank cheeks. The shaft diameter remains 
the same, but the bending moment is 50 
per cent greater than it was, due to the 
heavier cheeks and incidentally to im- 
proved heat treating. 


The engine has also been given increased 
volumetric efficiency by rearranging the 
valve action and increasing the lift from 
%4 in. to # in. An improvement has been 
made in the pistons, which now have three 
rings instead of two. The rings are ; in. 
in the present design instead of %4 in. as 
previously. Another improvement is in the 
oil pump which, through a rearrangement 
of the check valves, has now been made 
to have better priming qualities. The 
water inlet is now in the longitudinal cen- 
ter of the cylinders, whereas it was at one 
end. Another improvement in the water 
system is that the cooling liquid is carried 
higher around the valve stem than for- 
merly. There is a better oil indicator on 
the new engine, having a direct reading 
showing the degree to which the crank- 
ease is filled with oil in actual figures. 

The 7 W cylinder dimensions of 3144 by 
41%, in. were designed to meet a demand 
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End—sectional view of model N, show- 
ing oil-pump operation from cams 


on the part of builders for a medium pow- 
ered six which would be capable of with- 
standing hard service and at the same 
time be an economical engine, both from 
the standpoint of the car manufacturer 
and the user. In this engine the six cylin- 
ders and the upper half of the crankcase 
are cast together. The cylinder head is 
east separately, and the lower half of the 
crankcase is pressed steel. It is claimed 
that with the pressed steel pan several 
pounds of weight is saved over a cast 
aluminum case. The engine thus is made 
up of two iron castings and a pressed steel 
pan as far as the exterior is concerned. 


The pistons are 314 in. long and carry a 
piston pin bearing, % in. in diameter and 
1% in. in length. In fitting the rings to 
the piston grooves and cylinders, a close 
fit is made with the rings ground on both 
face and sides. The rings are of the con- 
centric expansion type, and all the engines 
are run under separate power to fit the 
rings to the cylinder before they are put 
on final test. Oil grooves are also turned 
on the exterior of the piston. 








The model TN sia-cylinder powerplant with a bore and stroke of 3% in. 
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For the piston pin No. 3 annealed steel 
tubing is used. This is also hardened and 
ground and is held stationary in the bosses 
by a locking device. The bearing is ecar- 
ried in the upper end of the connecting-rod 
and is in the form of a large bronze bush- 
ing of dimensions as given. To lubricate 
this bushing<fhere is an opening in the 
upper end 6f the connecting rod which 
catches oil from the splash system. 

A three-bearing crankshaft is used. The 
shaft is made from crankshaft steel, drop- 
forged and heat-treated, giving a tensile 
strength of over 100,000 lb. per square inch. 
A feature of the shaft which has been 
given attention is the matter of taking the 
elutch thrust or thrust in the other direc- 
tion by means of flanges which are pro- 
vided on both ends of the front bearing. 

All the bearings for the crankshaft, cam- 
shaft and connecting-rods are of nickel 
babbitt. The camshaft and crankshaft 
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rectly operating the inclosed valves. The 
inlet and exhaust valves are interchange- 
able and have nickel steel heads electric- 
ally welded to carbon steel stems. The 
ends of the valve stems are hardened to 
take the wear resulting from the action 
of the tappets. The valve stem locking de- 
vice is a patented design and the entire 
mechanism is exposed by the removal of 
the metal side plates which cover the 
valve action, keeping them free from dirt 
and tending to quiet the valve action. 

In the arrangement of the manifolds the 
exhaust is carried on the valve side and is 
separately cast and clamped to the cylin- 
der. Copper asbestos gaskets are placed 
between the connections of the manifold 
to the cylinder. A feature is that the ex- 
haust manifold does not interfere with the 
adjustment of the valves, valve springs, 
ete. 


The cooling is by centrifugal pump fitted 
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port plug wrench. The flywheel and rear 
crankshaft extensions are machined to 
meet the specifications of the manufac- 
turer. 


Ignition equipment is not included as 
stock. The Continental company, will, how- 
ever, at a slightly extra charge, mount, 
time and test magnetos which are shipped 
to them by car assemblers who buy their 
product. 


Model 7 N, Six-Cylinder Engine 


The same standards of manufacture as 
were mentioned for the 7 W are followed 
in the 7 N, which is a larger six. This has 
a bore and stroke of 3% by 54% -in..and 
differs from the 7 W in that it has the 
cylinder cast in block with the crankcase 
a separate aluminum e¢asting. It is also 
a solid head unit, whereas the 7 W has a 
separate head. The water jacket heads on 
the 7 N are cast separately and are re- 





One of the Conrinental fours, showing water pump mounting and drive from timing gears. On the right is the model N 
four, which is the smallest engine of the line 


are backed with bronze which, being a 
good conducting agent, helps in keeping 
the ‘bearing cooled. 

Helical steel gears which are cut on hob- 
bing machines are used. There are three 
gears to the timing set, composed of a 
crankshaft, camshaft and pumpshaft gear. 
These are housed in the case on the front 
of the engine. The camshaft is drop-forged 
from low carbon steel and runs in long 
bronze backed babbitt bearings. The cam- 
shaft, being rough machined and annealed, 
's heat-treated, hardening it throughout. It 
is then finish-ground to accurate size on a 
camshaft grinding machine. The camshaft 
may be withdrawn from the crankcase by 
simply removing the gearcase cover. 

Mushroom types of pushrods are used. 
They are made of carbon steel with the 
ljieads and stems ground to size. They 
bear directly on the cams and in turn, di- 


directly to the engine as standard equip- 
ment. It is provided with two bearings 
fitted with stuffing boxes and equipped 
with a drain cock so that the water can be 
drawn off during freezing weather. Oil- 
ing is by combination splash and pressure 
system. The oil is circulated by an im- 
proved plunger pump driven by an eccen- 
tric from the camshaft. This forces oil 
directly through copper tubes to the tim- 
ing gears and main bearings. From these 
points it drains back into the oil pan, main- 
taining a proper level for the splash lubri- 
cation which takes care of the pistons, con- 
necting-rods and valve push rods. 

The fittings which are given as stock 
equipment on the Continental engines, un- 
less otherwise specified by the manufac- 
turer, include water connections, adjust- 
able fan bracket, a ball bearing fan, a fan 
pulley adapted for % in. flat belt and a 


tained by screws, a construction which 
greatly improves the accuracy of the core 
work in the cylinders and insures better 
castings owing to the increased ease of 
obtaining uniformity. No change has been 
made on the 7 N engine as compared with 
a year ago, except that the 8S. A. E. stand- 
ard bell housing is now given as an option. 
Pistons are of the same iron as the eylin- 


ders and this same casting material is used 


also throughout the Continental line. The 
pistons have three rings of the concentric 
type and also have the oil grooves turned 
on the outside for oil distribution. 


Practically the only difference in con- 
struction in this engine as compared with 
the 7 W are those necessitated by the use 
of a separate aluminum crankease and by 
the fact that the parts must be larger to 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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A United States truck in operation. It is fitted with a standard contractors’ steel 
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RACTICALLY every kind of buyer is 
P appealed to with the complete line 
of United States trucks, comprising five 
models with capacities ranging from 4000 
to 10,000 lb. A marked absence of non- 
flexible construction is probably the great- 
est feature of the trucks. By this it is 
not meant that the operation lacks in flexi- 
bility but rather that the mechanical con- 
struction is of such flexible character as to 
eliminate the transmission of strains from 
one unit to another. 

An example of this is found in the sus- 
pension of the powerplant. The entire 
power-delivery system floats inside the 
chassis frame and maintains a perfect 
alignment of the propeller shaft, regardless 
of the distortion of the frame. To gain 
this, the engine is carried on a sub-frame 
which is mounted on the main frame at 
two points in front and supported there 
on spiral coiled springs. The rear end 
is anchored by a ball and socket joint 
which permits unhindered movement in 
any direction. Of course such construction 
has its purpose in eliminating breakage 
of the crankcase supporting arm and elim- 
inating binding from the frame when en- 
countering road inequalities. 

There are two chain-driven trucks hav- 
ing 21% and 3%-ton capacity and three 
worm-driven types with capacities of 24, 
3% and 5 tons. Each has a special type 
of gear characteristic of United States de- 
sign. In this the gears are always in mesh. 
in the worm drives, when running on high 
gear, a solid drive is given from the engine 
to the rear axle. This is brought about by 
the use of dog clutches. The control and 
brake levers also are departures from com- 
mon practice. These are in unit with the 
seamless-steel gasoline tank and the cradle 
on which it rests. 

Other than these features the trucks are 
quite conventional in design. The en- 
gine is a four-cylinder, L-head type lubri- 
cated with combination of force and splash. 
Ignition is by a Duplex magneto in com- 


bination with dry cells for starting. Cool- 
ing is handled through a circulation pump 
and a horizontal-square tubular-core radia- 
tor. This radiator is suspended in a steel 
cradle supported on coil springs to mini- 
mize vibration transmitted to the radiator 
core. Anti-friction cotton webbing is in- 
serted to give additional cushioning.. 


Again referring to the diversity of the 
line for many different needs, there is an 
engine of different size for each model 
manufactured. Thus there is a power for 
the needs of every load. The 214-ton mod- 
els, known as E and H, have 4% by 5% 
engines having an N. A. C. C. rating of 27.2 
hp. The governor, which is controlled in 
conjunction with the throttle lever, al- 
lows &@ maximum engine speed of 1160 
r.p.m. On the 3%4-ton models D and J the 
engine is 4% by 5% with an N. A. C. C. 
rating of 32.4 and the speed governed at 
1090 r.p.m. On the 5-ton model K the 
engine is 4%4 by 6% bore and stroke, giv- 
ing an N. A. C. C. rating of 36.1. Here 
the maximum engine speed is held to 900 
r.p.m. 


Between the engine and gearbox are two 


» universals. As the gearbox is located 
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A United States Truck for All Work 


Five Models from 4000 
to 10,000-lb. Capacity 


amidships the necessary weave of the 
frame has no straining effect on the drive 
line because of these two universals. The 
gearbox is swung on two supports to two 
cross members of the frame. 

Beyond the gearbox the designs differ 
in the worm-drive and chain-drive models. 
The models E and D are chain-driven and 
the models H, J and K are worm-driven. 
The only similarity is in the drive layout 
principle of eliminating torsion or radius 
members by absorbing torque and pro- 
pulsion through the springs with the 
Hotchkiss principle. 

In the chain-drive models the differen- 
tial is a part of the gearbox unit. Out of 


this unit comes the jackshafts with sprock- 


ets at each end. The rear axle is dead, 
being a solid bar of heat-treated vanadium 
steel. The rear system in these models is 
suspended from the frame at three points 
on bali and socket joints, permitting free 
movement when weaving of the frame oc- 
curs. The rear axle is suspended on semi- 
elliptic springs with an auxiliary cross 
spring. This cross spring serves to carry 
heavy loads. When the truck is running 
light the cross spring is free at its ends 
and only comes into play when the truck 
is heavily loaded or encounters deep ruts 
on one of the rear wheels. 

The worm-drive trucks carry drive to the 
rear axle through worm and differential 
in conventional fashion. On all models 
about 80 per cent of the load is carried over 
the rear axle. | 

The factory offers varied types of bodies 
for the different chassis. The hydraulic 
hoist dump bodies are ones upon which the 
builders make particular emphasis. They 
are all steel structures with a hydraulic 
dumping mechanism, operated by the 
powerplant of the ear. 





Right side of engine and sub-frame as us ed on the models J and D. The suspension 
of all other models is similar 
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(Continued from page 37) 


take the greater stresses, due to the in- 
creased displacement. The bearings are 
all carried in the crankease. 

While the N. A. C. C. rating of the en- 
gine is 29.4 on block test, this engine will 
develop 50 hp. at approximately 1900 r.p.m. 
The piston rings are 7 in. in width. This 
is a higher engine than the 7 W, having 
a connecting-rod length of 1014 in. 

Helical-cut timing gears are used. 
valve diameters are 1}} in., 
ameter of % in. 

As regards lubrication, the same system 
is used on this engine as on the 7 W, oil 
being fed by a plunger pump driven by a 
concentric camshaft direct to the timing 
gears and the main and camshaft bearings. 
The oil drainage then flows into the crank- 
case splash pans. The same fittings and 
the same equipment is given with the 7 N 
as with the 7 W. 


Model 6 P Engine 

The Continental 6 P is a still larger six, 
having a bore and stroke of 3% by 54% in. 
This gives an N. A. C. C. rating of 33.5 hp., 
and the power developed is 48 at approxi- 
mately 1500 r.p.m. 

Four-Cylinder Engines 

Three four-cylinder Continental engines 
are made to take care of the range of re- 
quirements in this class. These are known 
as Models N, C, and E. Model N is the 
smallest; C is the medium size, and E is 
for larger installations. The C type en- 
gine is now known as Model C 4, supersed- 
ing the Model C and incorporating several 
changes, having increased the general ri- 
gidity. The crankease is now 1% in., where- 
as it was 1% in. This has caused a cor- 
responding enlargement of the bearing di- 
ameters in which the increase has been 
about 1% in. in diameter in all three bear- 
ings. The crank-pin diameter has also been 
increased and the I-section of the connect- 
ing rod also stiffened. 

Model C 4 is particularly adapted to 
truck use. It is made in two bores—3%%4 
or 414 in. with the same stroke of 5% in. 
This gives two piston displacements; one 
of 232 cu. in. and one of 281. It is de- 
signed particularly to handle heavy loads 
continuously and hence is made up of parts 


The 
with a stem di- 
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S. chassis. 
the engine receives none of the twist 


capable of withstanding continued stresses. 

The practice in the manufacture of the 
four-cylinder engines follows very closely 
that described in the manufacture of the 
six. There is a difference, however, in 








This illustrates the safety lock on the 
gearshift. There is a notched sector into 
which a lateh fits 
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The simple brake equalizer used or U. 8, 
trucks 


The main frame is abnormally twisted while the sub-frame bearing 


the crankease and oil pan, which are sep- 
arate, as in this instance both are alu- 
minum castings. 

In general design the description of the 
C type engines follows that of the others. 
Different mountings are furnished with 
either three or four-point suspension, and 
it can also be adopted to main frame or 
subframe connection. The standard engines 
ean be supplied in either 17% in. subframe 
mounting or 26% in. main frame mounting. 
The Model C 4 is furnished with water 
pump. Cooling can be supplied with ther- 
mo-syphon water system if desired. 
Model N 4 Engine 

In the Model N four-cylinder engine, 
which is the smallest engine made by the 
Continental company as stock, the dimen- 
sions are either 3% in. or 3% in. bore, 
with 5 in. stroke. This is a moderately 
light engine but is also capable of with- 
standing continuous service. It is designed 
as a compromise between the higher speed 
type and the heavier type of commercial 
four-cylinder engine. It reaches its 
highest efficiency at about 2000 r.p.m. 
This engine has block-cast cylinders with 
the crankcase separate as an aluminum 
casting and a pressed steel oil pan. The 
general plan of construction is the same as 
for the other Continental engines with 
thermo-syphon cooling being used instead 
of pump. A centrifugal water pump can 
be attached, however, if desired. 


Model E Engine 


The largest four-cylinder engine made 
by the Continental company is Model KE. 
It has a bore and stroke of 4% by 5% in. 
This particular type of engine is used in 
a great many 3-ton trucks. The cylinders 
are cast in pairs and are L-head. An in- 
crease in the shaft diameter has been made 
from 1% in. up to 2% in. This has also 
given a corresponding increase in main 
bearing sizes, these being all 2% in. in di- 
ameter instead of 1% in. as previously. 
This engine has a three-bearing shaft, and 
other then for the changes due to the cast- 
ing of the cylinders in pairs and in the 
use of cast aluminum for both the crank- 
case and oil pan, the manufacturing prac- 
tice is parallel to the other engines men- 
tioned. The N. A. C. C. rating is 32.4 hp., 
and the power developed on the block is 45 
at 1500 r.p.m. 
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Dearborn Unit Converts Ford Into 1-Ton Truck 














This view shows how the Dearborn unit is attached to the side of the Ford frame. Note that the Ford rear azle is used as a 


A COMBINATION of the Ford model T 

chassis of any year and the Dearborn 
converting unit, made by the Dearborn 
Truck Co., Chicago, gives a 1-ton truck. 
The frame of the unit is 14 ft. long and 
runs up to the radiator on the Ford chassis. 
It fits snugly and does not require any 
cutting of the Ford fenders at the dash. 
The whole unit is light in weight, simple 
in design, yet thoroughly sturdy. 

This unit is practically the rear half 
of a standard 1-ton truck. It is so designed 
that 90 per cent of the load is carried on 
a rear dead axle with its heavy truck 
wheels. The claim is that there is less 
weight carried on the front axle when con- 
verted with a Dearborn unit than there is 
on the front axle of the standard Ford 
touring car. Of course the balancing of 
the load on the rear axle gives greater driv- 
ing power and traction than if it were lo- 
eated nearer amidships. 

The truck is chain driven, using the Ford 
rear axle as a jackshaft and suspending it 
on brackets on the Dearborn frame. Sprock- 
ets take the place of the Ford rear wheels 
and from this drive is conducted through 
chains on each side to the rear axle. Dif- 
ferentialization of the unequal wheel-turn- 
ing effort in turning is taken through the 
Ford differential. 

The Dearborn frame, made of 4-in. 
rolled-channel steel, is bolted to the front 
of the Ford frame with three bolts on each 
side of the engine, then bolted to the Ford 
body flanges immediately back of the dash. 
The rear ends of the two side members of 
the Ford frame are riveted to the cross 
member on the Dearborn frame just above 
the rear axle assembly of the Ford, which 
is converted into a jackshaft as stated, and 
held in place rigidly by hangers designed 
for the purpose. Both these jackshaft 
hangers and cross-rod hangers are hot riv- 
eted to the frame. 

The rear dead axle is rectangular with a 
2% by 1%-in section. It is a drop forging 
heat treated, with a carrying capacity of 
144-ton loads. The side springs are 2 in. 
wide, 44 in. long and have nine leaves. 


jackshaft 


There is a cross or relief spring over the 
rear axle 2 in. wide with six leaves. This 
spring is designed to compensate for over- 
loading and reduce side strains on the side 
springs when irregular roads are encoun- 
tered. 

The truck wheels have 2-in. oval spokes 
and are equipped with Firestone solid tires. 
Bock heavy roller truck bearings are used. 
There are 12-in. emergency brake drums 
rigidly bolted to the hubs. These use 244- 
in. shoes with a #;-in. Brakebestos ijining. 
The Ford brake rod is lengthened and con- 
nected to the hand lever. 











The complete Dearborn unit before 
attachment 
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Unusual in Ford attachments are the 
heavy step brackets for the running boards. 
These are riveted to the frame. Radius 
arms are carried from the dead axle on 
each side to the jackshaft hangers. These 
are malleable one-piece castings with ad- 
justable swivel screws at the front ends. 
They have a free movement on the axle and 
are held in place by removable collars. 

When attached to the Ford chassis the 
wheelbase of the converted unit is 125 in. 
The normal loading space is 8 ft. 10 in. 
back of the Ford gasoline tank, affording 
space for a 9-ft. body. 

The complete attachment which will con- 
vert a Ford into ready-to-operate 1-ton 
truck chassis sells for $350. The company 
also offers a variety of bodies to suit prac- 
tically every need in‘a truck of this capac- 
ity. There are express bodies, stake bodies, 
panel bodies, furniture trucking bodies, 
flare-side bodies, ete. Special jobs will 
be made to order. 





GOODRICH EARNINGS, $5,568,764 


Akron, Ohio, March 9—The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. in its final statement shows it has 
had net sales of $70,990,781, as against 
$12,265,679 in 1915. Net earnings for 
1916 were $9,568,764. The surplus after 
the preferred dividends had been paid was 
$7,657,764, or 12.75 per cent on the com- 
mon stock. 
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One of the Dearborn demonstrators. The flare-side body is made by the same company 
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It Is Not Too Late for a Heater 


OTOR AGE readers are remembering 

the golden rule and answering our re- 
quest for ideas to benefit the other fellow 
in the repair shop. Here are two good 
ones for this week. It is not too late yet 
to build a heater. There is plenty of cold 
weather coming, and it would be a good 
time to fit that heater when you have your 
car torn down for overhauling. Vernon 
Bowen tells you how to build one. 

J. Edgar Finn tells you how to remove 
cylinder heads and put them back on again 
without having to replace the gasket every 
time. Some repairmen have the idea that 
removal of the cylinder head spells doom 
for the gasket, and with this idea in view 
they gouge and hack it to pieces in the 
process of removing the head. It is not 
necessary. Finn tells how to avoid it. 

The ideas are good ones, both of them. 
So far the reader’s batting average is high 
and the hints received are all helpers. Let’s 
have some more. 


About Removable Heads 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Editor Motor AGE— 
In removing and replacing the removable 
eylinder head I have found the following 
method to be the easiest and quickest: 

Drain the water from the radiator. 

Remove all connections from the head, 
such as water hose and electrical connec- 
tions and spark plugs. Remove studs, be- 
ing sure to use the correct size of wrench. 
Nothing is more troublesome than a round- 
ed or burred bolt or nut. 

When the head is clear of all fastenings, 
a few light taps, not blows, with a ham- 
mer as a rule will loosen it from the seat 
and it can be lifted off easily. Do not at- 
tempt to force it by prying off with a sharp 
tool, as this will ruin the gasket. With a 
little patience and two pairs of pliers, by 
getting above the head and grasping two 
petcocks or water outlets and lifting evenly 
the most stubborn fit will yield. 

When ready to replace, lay the gasket, 
which in most cases is composed of two 
pieces of copper or brass sheet, with some 
fireproofing material in between on a 
smooth surface. Clean this thoroughly on 
both sides with fine emery and wipe off, 
taking precaution not to bend the gasket. 

See that the head seat and cylinder seat 
are free from dirt, as if left on this will 
prevent the gasket seating evenly. 

Spread some medium-grade lubricating 
oil in a film over both sides of the gasket. 
Do not attempt to use red lead or shellac, 
as it not only makes a mess, but on tight- 
ening the head it will run or be squeezed 
in on the pistons, cylinder walls and valves, 
setting on the seats and preventing them 
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EXHAUST PIPE 


A home-made cdr heater made from 





galvanized pipe, flexible tubing 


standard hardware 


and 


from seating properly, eventually causing 
trouble, ruining the gasket and making it a 
difficult job to remove the head again. 
After oiling the gasket, replace evenly 
and put on the head. In tightening the 
bolts or studs always tighten the center 
studs first. Then tighten the center studs 
of the outside and lastly the studs on the 
farthest edges. Draw them all down a lit- 
tle at a time and go over them again and 
again until everything is tight. 

By using the above method and a little 
patience, I have experienced no trouble 
from any source and the head gasket will 
last indefinitely —J. Edgar Finn. 


Is the Tube Done For? 


When is an old tube worn out? It isa 
rather difficult matter to determine wheth- 
er or not a tube has reached that stage 
of deterioration where it is unfit for use. 
There is one sure sign and that is porosity. 
This is the stage where very small cracks 
can be observed in the rubber when its 
surface is stretched. 

As long as the rubber of an inner tube is 
alive, it will take patches. The old saw, 
‘‘there is always room for one more,’’ well 
may be applied to patching tubes. The 
method of vulcanizing has a great deal to 
do with the retention of the alive qualities 
in the tube and the number of patches it 
will take. If portions of the tube have be- 
come overcured in patching, the rubber 
which is overeured is dead and is going to 
give trouble. 

Heat is injurious to rubber. If there is 
an insufficient quantity of tale between the 
tube and the casing, heat is generated from 
the friction, and the tube often is vulcan- 
ized to the fabric of the casing. Then you 


wonder why the tube tears when you try 
to remove it. 

A source of tube splitting is in slippage 
of the tube between the casing and the 
rim. This results in pinched tube. Care- 
less insertion of the tube is the reason for 
this. 

Spare tubes should have careful protec- 
tion. They should be kept in oil-tight and 
dust-tight cases or boxes. The imitation 
leather tube cases available at any motor 
ear or tire supply house are excellent for 
this purpose. 

A Home-Made Heater 

Seattle, Wash.—Editor Motor AGE— 
The following plans for a cheap and easily- 
made heater may be of interest to MOTOR 
AGE readers. 

The heater itself is made of %-in. gal- 
vanized pipe. Three pieces of equal length 
are threaded at both ends. These are con- 
nected parallel to each other with two el- 
bows and two straight Ls. The two open 
ends are fitted with elbows, and into each 
of these elbows are screwed long nipples. 
This completes the heater itself. Of course 
the length of the heater is limited by the 
inside width of the ear floor. 

Next a hole is cut in the exhaust pipe 
well up toward the engine. A long nipple 
is brazed in. Before fitting this it should 
be cut off at a long angle and placed in 
the pipe so that the opening is facing to- 
ward the engine to catch and deflect into 
the heating system more of the exhaust 
gases. 

To the top of this is screwed an elbow 
facing toward the back, and a shutoff valve 
fitted. From the valve a short nipple will 
complete this assembly. 

The heater is now mounted permanently 
to the floor of the car. Two 1-in. holes are 
drilled, and a *%4-in. nut run well up the 
end nipples and the heater set in place. 
Two more nuts are run up the nipples from 
below the floor boards and locked hard. 

The connection between the heater 
proper and the valve is made easily with. 
one long piece of %-in. pipe, threaded at 
both ends, and two pieces of 1-in. flexible 
tubing. The tubing will screw around the 
%-in. pipe and needs no clamps, as the 
threads hold it fast. 

A much more finished job can be had at 
more expense by slipping brass tubing over 
the heater pipes and using brass elbows. 
I made mine 3 years ago and it has been 
satisfactory in every way. The robes can 
be fitted with eyes in the corners and but- 
tons mounted on the back top bows. Then 
the heat from the heater will be retained 
and the car will be made very comfortable. 
—Vernon Bowen. 
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WHY SPRINGS HUNG OFF CENTER 


Difference in Vibration Period Gives Shock 
Absorbing Effect 


\VITTENBERG, Wis.—Editor Motor AGB 

—Why is a semi-elliptic spring usually 
hung off center? That is, why is not the cen- 
ter bolt placed exactly in the center of the 
spring ?—Leslie 8S. Little. 


To afford a shock absorbing effect with- 
in the spring itself. The period of move- 
ment in one spring is faster than in the 
other. Take as an example a long spring 
board and a short spring board. Jumping 
up and down on the long spring board gives 
slow, smooth strokes, while jumping up 
and down on the short spring board gives 
short and more rigid strokes. 

The long end of the spring has a slower 
action thar the short end. Here is what 
happens. When the car encounters an ob- 
struction the jolt is of course transmitted 
to the spring. The long end is easier to 
bend than the short end. Therefore the 
short end is constantly pulling against 
the long end, affording a cushioning effect 
and lessening the rebound. It is this dif- 
ference in the period of vibration and the 
consequence of one end of the spring pull- 


ing against the other, that is the reason for 
the construction. 


SKETCH OF CUT-DOWN CARTERCAR 


Cannot Place Seats Low Because of Fric- 
tion Disk 


Buffalo, Mont.—Editor Moror AcE—Furnish 
me with suggestions for converting a model H 
Cartercar into a speedster. 


2—Can a worn cylinder be lapped in by the 
use of an oversized piston and emery and a 
good job made of it? 


Where can one secure complete informa- 
tion on the subject of lapping in?—W. G. P. 


1—The illustration in Fig. 3 could be 
worked out very well with this car. Be- 
cause of the distance which the friction 
disks rise above the frame it would be im- 
possible to convert this car into a typical 
stripped speedster with bucket seats placed 
on the frame itself. 

2—Yes. A fine grade of emery powder 
must be used. 

3—The method of lapping in pistons was 


explained on page 37 of the Jan. 18 issue 
of MoTor AGE. 


WANTS TO SLEEP IN STOCK CAR 


Believes Warner, S. D., Reader Misses 
One Point 


Editor Motor AGE—The letter from a 
reader in Warner, S. D., printed in the 
Feb. 15 issue of MoTor AGE is a good one. 
It expresses the sentiments almost exactly 
as to what a touring car should be. But 
there is one thing he has left out, and 
that is a place to sleep. 

Now we cannot all afford to stop at ex- 
pensive hotels, and sometimes road condi- 
tions are such that we cannot get to a 
town at night, or a breakdown happens 
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IN WRITING AN INQUIRY 
to the Reader’s Clearing 
House Department 
DESCRIBE THINGS COMPLETELY ! 


If your car is giving trouble, tell 
us all about the trouble and what 
you have done to try to remedy it. 
Always bear in mind that we are 
not looking at your car when we 
are reading your inquiry. Try to 
picture everything to us as we might 
see it if we were looking at your 
car. You understand it. Make us 
understand it. 


Do not write in and say, “My en- 
gine has developed a serious knock. 
What is the trouble and how can I 
remedy it?” It is as impossible to 
give an intelligent answer to such a 
question as it is to answer the ques- 
tion, “Why is a mouse?” Tell us 
where the knock is, what it sounds 
like, what effect it has on the oper- 
ation of the engine, under what 
driving condition it is most evident, 
etc. Let us have some tangible in- 
formation to work on. 


Do not ask us questions concern- 
ing motorcycles and motor boats. 
Our field does not cover these in- 
dustries. Do not ask us for working 
drawings of engines, gearsets, etc. 
We endeavor to conduct an infor- 
mation department, but not an engi- 
neering department of such a na- 
ture. We cannot design the 
mechanical units of a car for you. 
This also applies to specifications 
for speedster bodies to be applied 
to touring or roadster equipped 
chassis. We will gladly give a gen- 
eral plan of a body, showing how it 
might appear when complete, but 
we cannot furnish complete pat- 
terns and working drawings for the 
construction of these bodies. 
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Fig. 1—View of gearset used in 1915 
Jeffery Chesterfield siz 
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and we have to seek shelter at a farm 
house. How much more convenient it would 
be if the so-called touring car were fitted 
up so that we might pass the night in it. 
This could be done easily by hinging the 
back of the front seat so that it could be 
let down to form a bed. This, and a place 
to carry baggage, would make a touring 
ear ideal. 

I would like to see an article in MOTOR 
AGE on this subject. Some of your readers 
might be able to give information as to 
how this could be done.—A Subscriber. 

Editor’s Note—MorTor AGE would be 
glad to give space to illustrations and de- 
scriptions of cars which have been con- 
verted to permit sleeping quarters. If any 
readers have built their cars over or had 
them built over for this purpose, we would 
appreciate photographs that we might 
print and enlighten such readers as the 
one who sent in the above communication. 


NO RECORD OF GAS CONSUMPTION 


Amount Used at Different Speeds Depends 
on Make and Adjustment 


Thibodaux, La.—Editor Motor Acm—-Has 
Motor AGE any record as to the consumption 
of gasoline at different speeds of a motor car? 

Has there ever been any reliable test to 
that effect? For example, if a motor car is 
running at the rate of 10 m.p.h. and makes 30 
miles on a gallon of gasoline, how much would 
that same car do on a gallon, running 15 
m.p.h.; at 20 m.p.h.; at 25 m.p.h., and at 35 
m.p.h.? The majority of car owners believe 
the faster they go, the more mileage they 
get out of a gallon of gasoline. I know it to 
be the contrary and would like to have sta- 
tistics to prove it.—P. L. Braud. 


1—There are no records of general tests 
covering this. It is such a variable that 
a test conducted with one make of carbure- 
ter would not apply at all to another make 
of earbureter. You are correct in your 
assumption that the theory of high speed 
and low gasoline consumption is incorrect. 
There is an efficient speed ranging around 
20 or 25 m.p.h. Above this or below it 
the gasoline consumption per mile is great- 
er. However, here again comes in the 
great variable. An improperly adjusted 
carbureter may give results just about the 
opposite. 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEM ON MAXWELL 


Wants to Install Starter and Generator on 
Old Model 


Shinglehouse, Pa.—Editor Motor AGE—I am 
the owner of a Maxwell 25, year 1914, and 
would like your advice as to whether an elec- 
tric system could be installed on this car. 
My idea was to gear the flywheel and use 
a Bendix drive on the starting motor and to 
install a generator on the same shaft that 
runs the magneto with a distributer. 

1—What pitch would I have the flywheel 
teeth cut? 

9—Could the starting motor be put on the 
right hand side of the motor, the Bendix 
drive towards the back of car? 

3—Could the generator be run in place of 
magneto at the same speed or would it have 
to be geared up or down? 

4—What would be the estimated cost of the 
system not installed? 

5—Would I be able to purchase a second 
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hand system and would Motor AGgm advise a 
second hand system? 

Where could I purchase a system for 
this car, new or second hand?—Donald Haines. 


1—It would be an expensive installation, 
probably considerably more so than you 
realize. The pitch of the flywheel teeth 
would be regulated by the pitch of the 
pinion on the starting motor. 

2—Such an installation could be made— 
at a big expense. 

3—Magneto speed would take care of 
the generator. 

4—Probably $150 or more. 

S—A second-hand system would be sat- 
isfactory if it was in good working order 
and could be made to fit. 

6—You would have to look around for it. 
Possibly you might find a very good second- 
hand system that could be fitted to your 
car at some electrical shop. If you were 
to buy a complete new system and go to 
the necessary expense of having special 
fittings made and the cost of installation, 
you would find yourself tied up in $200 
or $300, and we do not think it is worth 
it. You could probably save money by 
selling your car and buying a used ear 
equipped with a starter. 


OPERATION OF BIJUR GENERATOR 


Generator of Constant-Voltage Type— 
System Explained 


Detroit—Editor Motor AGr—Explain in a 
clear and concise manner the underlying prin- 
ciple of the Bijur generator as used in Pack- 
ard cars. As I understand it, the swinging 
of the connecting plug in the regulator from 
side to side has no effect whatever: on the 
charging of the battery. 

What are the sizes of the field and armature 
windings of the starting motor of this system? 
Is a wire or a copper bar used for winding? 


The generator used on the Packard is of 
the constant-voltage type. The voltage is 
maintained constant irrespective of speed 
and load by means of a vibrating regulator 
which is shown diagrammatically at B in 
Fig. 2. Connected in series with the 
shunt field winding of the generator is a re- 
sistance which is alternately inserted and 
removed from the circuit field. When the 
resistance is removed from the circuit, the 
field is connected directly across the gen- 
erator brushes. The rest of the diagram is 
self-explanatory and needs no further com- 
ment. 

Shifting of the disconnecting plug in the 
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regulator box from side to side has no ef- 
fect whatsoever on the charging current. 
The object of shifting this plug in its 
socket is to reverse the polarity across the 
regulator contacts. Metal is carried from 
the positive contact to the negative con- 
tact, building up minute projections on the 
negative and forming corresponding re- 
cesses in the positive. When reversal takes 
place the material which was deposited 
from the original positive contact is re- 
deposited on this contact so that, if re- 
versal is made regularly the life of the con- 
tacts is indefinite. 
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ENGINE STARTER A SHOP MOTOR 


Article Explains Method of Converting 
for Above Use 


Mayesville, S. C.—Editor Motor AGE— 
I have a Gray & Davis type K starter and 
generator which came off an Overland of 
2 or 3 years ago, both of which I wish to 
use as motors for constant use about the 
shop to be used on 32-volt Delco lighting 
outfit which I am using. I am using the 
generator now as a motor by connecting 
the 32-volt current through the brushes 
only, which seems to be a strange way to 
use it. Why is it that I do not have to 
use the field coils at all in the generator to 
make a motor of it? 

2—What will be necessary in changing 
the motor so it will use a small amperage, 
say not over 10 amp. where it now uses 
100 amp. of 6-volt current? I thought by 
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Fig. 2—Chart to explain principles of operation of Bijur system on Packard 
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re-winding the armature with suitable 
size wire and re-winding the fields I could 
get a very good motor for the 32-volt cur- 
rent, and as this has an internal reduction 
gear in it, it would make a powerful motor 
for slow speed work about the lathe and 
drill press. Tell the size wire for fields and 
armature and the proper way to connect 
the fields through the brushes——H. C. 
Bland. 

This is described and illustrated in de- 
tail on pages 24 and 25 of this issue. 


WANTS NEW BODY ON SAXON SIX 


Illustration Shown Carrying Out amnraeinn 
Ideas 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Editor Motor Acr—I am 
sending a sketch showing a speedster body ap- 
plied to a Saxon six. Where could I have 
such a body made? 

—What would be the approximate cost of 
such a body? 

3—The new equipment such as Miller car- 
pureter, Bosch magneto, Leavitt pistons, etce., 
would be put on by myself.—H. J. A. Ulmer. 


1—This is a job for some coach working 
establishment and we think you might find 
someone in your loeality who could handle 
it for you. Following are the names of a 
few concerns who specialize in bodies made 
to order: Charles E. Schutte, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Auto Remodeling Co., 1501 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; Detroit Auto Products 
Co., 38 Sherman Street, Detroit; Lehman 
Mfg. Co., Cannelton, Ind.; Auto Sheet 
Metal Works, 2301 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago; Wright, Cooler & Hood Mfg. Co., 
4867 North Clark Street, Chicago, ete. You 
might submit the sketch shown in Fig. 6 
for quotations from the above concerns. 

2—Probably between $300 and $400. 

3—The illustration as shown is designed 
for an 8-in. one-piece windshield, wire 
wheels and cord tires, ete. The entire re- 
building job with the new equipment which 
you would have to purchase would probably 
run into a figure around $700 or $750. 


More Power From Detroiter 


Johnstown, Pa.—Editor Motor Acm—Kindly 
tell me how I can get more power out of De- 
troiter eight. The compression is good in all 
cylinders.—Roy B. Bantly. 


You ask us one of those impossible ques- 
tions that has no enlightening answer. You 
do not tell us whether the car has lost its 
original power, the condition of the engine, 
how much it has been run, in fact, you 
give us no information concerning the ear, 
nor do.you tell us why you want more 
power or how much you are —— to 
spend to get more power. 


Gear Ratio for Ever Ready 


St. Louis, Mo.—Editor Motor AGcg—I have 
an Ever Ready speedometer. Inform me what 
gg ng this meter should have, using a 31- 
in. tire 

2—Can Motor AGE give me the revolutions 
per minute of a modei S Ford motor 


1—The driving gear should have 70 teeth 
and the pinion 20 teeth, both to be 10 piteh 
gears. 

2—There is no record of an official speed 
test on this engine. 





Cutting Down Jackson 


Blackwell, Okla.—Editor Motor AGcs—Give 
me some suggestions for cutting dewn a 1916 
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Fig. 3—Suggested body design for use on old Carter car. 


Jackson car, model 34, into a racing car.— 
L. J. Bodine, Jr. 


A sketch of how this model might appear 
if converted into a racing car is shown in 
Fig. 4. If you did not wsi hto go to the 
expense of having a body of this type built 
up, it would be dur suggestion that you 
strip it with a deck built over the rear 
and bucket seats fitted with gasoline and 
oil tanks behind. 


SOMETHING ABOUT TOP DRESSINGS 


Reader Considers Using Dye to Refinish 


Top Fabric 

Warren, Pa.—Editor Motor Acre—Publish a 
phantom view of the 1915 Jeffery Chesterfield 
six gearset. 

2—As it is overhauling season, just now, 
why not’ something about the top? I have 
used a great number of top dressings and 
have never found two alike. Most dressings 
are for Pantasote or cotton tops and make a 
mohair top stiff, but I also find that most 
mohair dressings made the top stiffer than 
before. I was wondering if one could use Dia- 
mond dyes and put them on with a _ brush, 
but as the lining of my car is brown I wouldn’t 
care to have the black run through. 

. you think it would if one were care- 
ful? The lining is soiled and I would like to 
color it a little darker, perhaps gray or a 
darker brown. I would imagine that there 
are a number of your readers like myself, so 
give us some ideas.—Neil C. Ensworth. 


1—This is shown in Fig. 1. 

2—Mention of top dressing and top care 
were made in the article beginning on page 
5 in the March 8 issue of Moror AGE. 
There will be another article in the near 
future telling of the different kinds of top 
dressing and their use. As to the use of 
dyes we can see no advantage in these over 
dressings, in fact, they afford no weather 
proofing, and the dressings do. 

3—Dyes are mixed with water and in 
trying to get an even coat of dye over the 
top some of the liquid would undoubtedly 
get through to the lining. If your top has 
pin holes in it anywhere, and we would 
wager it has, then the dye will find an 
open channel to get through and damage 
the lining. Because of its oily consistency 
a good top dressing is not going to soak 
through in this fashion. 


USE OF MOTH BALLS IN GASOLINE 


Not to Be Recommended as They Some- 
times Stop Up Fuel Line 


Gloversville, N. Y.—Editor Motor Acr— 
What is the correct number of moth balls 
to use to a gallon of gasoline, and do moth 
balis have any injurious effect on the cylinders, 
spark plugs, or the motor in general? 

2—Will the moth balls dissolve entirely, so 





The seat cannot be real 
low because of the necessary clearance over the friction disks 


as not to plug gas line or carbureter? If so, 

after the moth balls dissolve, will they settle 

~ _ bottom of the gas tank?—Charles K. 
urton. 


1 and 2—tThere is little advantage in 
using moth balls in gasoline as the im- 
provement is not worth the cost. In cold 
weather there is danger of stoppage of 
the fuel line due to crystallization of the 
naphthalene. 


STORAGE BATTERY WON’T CHARGE 


Supposition That Short Circuit Exists Ap- 
pears Impossible 


Ludlow, Ill.—Editor Motor Acge—I have a 
6-volt storage battery, 18 months old. For 
about a year, ever since I have had a hydrom- 
eter, the three cells tested respectively, 1.250, 
1.240 and 1.210. Last winter I had it dis- 
connected from the machine for 2 months with- 
out any change, and it showed no perceptible 
loss. Thinking the solution was weak from 
spilling, I sent it to a service station where 
they tried unsuccessfully to charge it higher. 
They claim there is a short circuit in it 
and it must be overhauled. Is it reasonable 
that such could be the case, without showing 
any reduction iu gravity test for a year?—wW. 
P. Walsh. 


The vells test too low, that is evident. 
However, it is quite unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the battery has a short circuit. 
If such were the case it would not hold its 
charge as you state. It appears to us that 
there is something internally wrong, prob- 
ably with the plates, that will not permit 
the battery to suspend its full charge. 


1912 REGAL WITH TURTLE BACK 


The 2 to 1 Gear Ratio Is Too High. Bet- 
ter 21% or 234, tol 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Editor Motor AGcp—lIllus- 
trate a converted 1912 Regal Roadster made 
into a speedster with so-called turtle back. 

2—What metal and what gauge would you 
recommend for this work? 

3—Have you any suggestions to raise the 
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r.p.m. of the motor of the above car without 
undue expense? 

I understand this model car had a weak 
countershaft or pinion-shaft bearing in the 
gearset; in other words some of the gearset 
bearings on this car have to be replaced every 
once in a while. They say it comes from 
using second speed. Would you be Lind enough 
to advise a possible remedy and tell me what 
causes this? Is it poor material or designing? 

5—I would like to put a 2-1 ratio in rear 
axle of this car. Do you think the clutch 
gearset and other driving units will stand this? 
The car will be used in level country on good 
roads. If the ratio is not right, will you sug- 
one the highest that can be used?—J. Edgar 

inn, 


1—This will be shown next week. 

2—Sheet steel, 22 gage. 

3—It could be done by properly installed 
aluminum-alloy pistons .and non-leaking 
rings. 

4—-Inasmuch as such a weakness has not 
been called to our attention heretofore we 
cannot give the reason or remedy. 

5—This ratio seems too high. A 2% or 
234, would be more nearly correct, in our 
opinion. 


Piston Shapes 


Melvin, Ill.—Editor Motor AcE—Which type 
of piston is considered the best and is the most 
used, a cup, square or ball head piston, and 
why ?—H. G. Spellmeyer. 


A piston with a flat or nearly flat head 
is the best from a production standpoint 
as it gives good results and is edsiest to 
manufacture properly. The cup head is 
theoretically the best as it gives a spher- 
ical combustion chamber. There is not 
a great difference in practice. 


Motor Vibrates Badly 


Chicago—Editor Motor AcE—I have a four- 
cylinder motor which vibrates badly and which 
has been overhauled several times. How can 
this be balanced so that it wil run smoothly? 

2—Should the pistons be equal in weight? 

3—Should the lower end or bearing of the 
connecting rods be of equal weight?—D. H. 
Jones. 


1—No one could tell you how to balance 
the engine without first knowing why it 
is out of balance. It could originate in 
many different sources. 

2—Yes, to the fraction of an ounce. 

3—Yes. The complete assemble of pis- 
tons, wrist pins and connecting rods with 
bearings should be equal in weight. 





Aluminum Piston in Ford 


Paulina, Ia.—Editor Motor Acge—I am re- 
building a 1914 Ford. The cylinders are badly 
worn. Would Moror AGE advise reboring and 
fitting with aluminum pistons and connecting 
rods, or is there a light steel piston that 
I ean use that is better? Is it necessary to 
put in aluminum connecting rods if I use 
aluminum pistons, or wouid I get any better 

















Fig. 4—Speedster body fitted to a model 34 Jackson chassis. This is a true 
racing type 
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results by using lighter connecting rods?— 
J. E. Jennings. 


Reboring and fitting with aluminum pis- 
tons and non-leaking rings would be an 
advisable course to pursue. It would not 
be necessary to install aluminum connect- 
ing rods. Lighter connecting rods are an 
advantage but not as great an advantage 
as lighter pistons. 


Camphor as Carbon Remover 


Fairport, N. Y.—Editor Motor AGcnp—wWill 
spirits of camphor remove carbon in an engine, 
and will same injure the engine?—L. J. Wilcox. 

Not very efficiently. Will not hurt en- 
gine. 

Overland Gear Ratios 

Topeka, Kan.—Editor Motor Acp—What is 
meant by an orphan car? One claims it means 
the same as an assembled car; another says 
it is a car that no longer is being manu- 
factured. 

2—Give the gear ratios of the 79T Overland. 

3—When the regularly used mixture of gas- 
oline, vapor and air will not take a car up a 


hill, will increasing the richness of the mix- 
ture give more power ?—Reader. 


1—A car which is no longer being manu- 
factured. 

2—31% to 1, 3% to 1 and 4 to 1. 

3—Frequently. 


Palmer-Singer Engine Size 


Long Beach—Editor Motor AGcp—lI have a 
Palmer-Singer Six, seven-passenger car, about 
a 1912 model. Where can I get a catalog to 
explain the various parts of this car? 

—Give the bore and stroke of the motor. 

“aa can I secure repair parts for this 
car 

4—How can sprocket wheels be put in in 
place of the rear wheels? 

5—Where is the number of the car located. 
—N. D. Robinson. 

1 — Possibly, Singer Motor Co., New 
York City. 

2—Four by 5 in. 

3—Singer Motor Co., New York City. 

4—-We do not know what you mean by 
this question. What do you want to use 
the sprocket wheel for? 

5—There should be a name plate on the 
heel board of the ear directly under the 


seat, which bears the car number. 


Ford Engine Stand 


Montgomery, Ala.—Editor Motor Acp—Give 
an illustration of an easily made engine stand 
to be used in running in Ford motors that are 
new and stiff or have been overhauled. I in- 


tend to build one myself and locate it on my | 


shop floor so that it may be connected through 
a belt with overhead line shafting. I want 
the simplest and least expensive thing possi- 
ble.-—Edward J. Kessner. 


A simple stand constructed of wood, 
strap iron and angle iron is shown in Fig. 
5. You will note that the regular front 
bearing bracket of the Ford is applied to 
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Fig. 5—Simple and easily made engine stand for running in Ford engines 


the stand to support the front of the en- 
gine. 


Parry Pops in Carbureter 


Hammond, Wis.—Editor Motor Acge—I have 
a Parry that is continually popping in the 
carbureter. Have changed carbureters and 
tried a different coil but used the same dis- 
tributor. It runs on only three most of the 
time. When it runs on four it does not pop. 
Is the trouble in the distributor? The valves 
and everything else seem to be all right.—A. 
H. Allison. 


The trouble is either in the electrical 
system or in the setting of the valves, we 
would assume. However, this is one of 
those illusive troubles which may come 
from one of a score of defects and it is 
quite beyond us to direct you to the exact 
cause from the brief description you give. 


Timing 1910 Buick 


Overpeck, O.—Editor Motor Age—Give the 
correct timing of valves of the Buick motor, 
Model 17, 1910. 

2—Is there any overlap in the valves? If 
so, what degree?—L. P. Hurm. 


1—The exhaust valve should close 7,-in. 
of piston travel past upper dead center, 
and the inlet valve should open #-in. pis- 
ton travel past upper dead center, allow- 
ing .010 in. to .012 in. clearance between 
the rocket arms and valve stems on com- 
pression stroke. 

2—There is no overlap in these valves 
whatever. 


Value of Two Sparking Points 


Beattie, Kan.—Editor Motor Acge—I have a 
Stutz roadster. This is a four-cylinder car 
having eight spark plugs. When more speed 
is wanted, the extra four plugs are nut into 
cperation. Why do the eight pings give more 
power on a four-cylinder car than the four 
plugs do?—Wm. Eliis. 


Because they give a spark of double in- 
tensity to the explosive mixture, thus giv- 














Fig. 6—Speedster body on Sawon si@ designed after ideas of Motor Age reader 


ing more complete and rapid firing. Re- 
gardless of the speed of the motor the gas 
mixture burns at the same speed, if the 
temperature of the motor is constant. 
With an engine which is turning over very 
rapidly, the combustion of the gas is well 
crowded and the hotter the spark the more 
lable it will be that all the gas will burn. 
Furthermore the two plugs spread the 
spark over the cylinder from two points in- 
stead of one point. 


Underslinging Ford 


Detroit, Mich.—Editor Moror Ac¢ég—Kindly 
publish a drawing showing how to make a 
Ford underslung.—Ralph Beers. 


See page 34 of the March 1 issue. 


Moth Balls and Power 


W. Palm Beach, Fla.—Editor Motor Acs 
—Will moth balls decrease the strength of 
gasoline? 

_ 2—Will they help to keep the carbon down 
in a motor if used in gasoline?—A. C. Cagsner. 


1—No. They are supposed to increase 
the power-giving qualities. 
2—No, not practically. 


Ford Frame Lowered 


Cresco, la.—Editor Moror Acge—In the De- 
cember 21 issue of Motor AGB are shown cuts 
of reconstructed Fords with frames lowered. 
Could I have drawings of same? I am re- 
building my car and would like to lower the 
frame.—R. C. Bowers. 


See the article beginning on page 43 in 
the March 1 issue of Motor AGE. 


Remodeling CarterCar 


Hastings, la.—Editor Motor AGcs—Could a 
1912 40-horsepower Cartercar roadster be 
equipped with a pointed hood and cowl board 
or dash as the late model cars which are on 
the market? Also could an electric starting 
and lighting system be installed? 

2—Does Motor AGg think I could success- 
fully paint this car? Does maroon body and 
ard wheels make good appearance ?—Kenneth 

olph. & 


1—Yes. 
2—Yes. 


The Why of Wire Wheels 


South Bend, Ind.—Editor Motor Ace—What 
are the objections to wire wheels? 

2—What are the advantages derived from 
their use? 

3—Would it be practicable to use them on 
cars weighing 2,800 pounds or more? 

4—Does Motor AGE recommend their use? 
O. P. Noisom. 


1—The only objection is the difficulty 
in cleaning, and this is an insignificant one. 

2—Light weight and added strength and 
resiliency. 

3—Perfectly. 

4—-MoToR AGE can voice ,no reason 
against their use, if that is what you mean, 
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Accelerest to permit even foot pres- 
sure on the accelerator pedal 


Brown Spring Oiler 

ATENT No. 1,215,904 has just been is- 
P sued covering the Brown Spring oiler. 
This patent covers practically all spring 
oilers in which a felt pad is used, accord- 
ing to the makers. These oilers are applied 
permanently to the springs and take lubri- 
eant through oil holes in the side. To oil 
the springs it is only necessary to squirt a 
few drops into the holes with an oil can. 
The Brown Spring Oiler Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Wrought Steel Back Catch 


The latest Stanley garage hardware fit- 
ting is a wrought steel back catch with 
pull, spring and bumper. This back catch 
holds the door firmly when swung open 
against the side of the building. Opening 
the doors forces the stout hook over the 
catch plate, in which position it is held 
down securely by the double leaf steel 
spring. To unlock the hook, one presses 
lightly on the thumb piece. The handle is 
used as a pull to close the door. The 
escutcheon plate is struck up to act as a 
bumper against the catch plate, thus tak- 
ing off of the hook the shock of the sud- 
den stopping of the door’s motion. By 
means of the slotted screw holes the catch 
plate may be adjusted to meet the bumpers 
squarely. The Stanley Works, New Bri- 
tain, Conn. 


Thermostat Cooling System 

The Thermostat auxiliary cooling sys- 
tem is designed to prevent boiling over of 
the cooling water in the Ford powerplant 
system. It is essentially a simple con- 
denser which is automatic in action and 
easily installed. The Thermostat consists 
ef a tank or vacuum chamber with two 
seamless copper pipes to connect it with 
the engine water circuit. This is a pressed- 
steel tank which fits behind the upholstery 
in the false door panel at the left side of 
the car. The condenser is filled automatic- 
ally from the radiator. There are two 
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Springleaf spreader operated by one 
movement of a lever 
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Thermostat cooling system for use 
on Fords 


tubes to connect it with the engine. The 
upper tube leads from the engine water 
outlet and the lower tube passes from the 
bottom of the tank through the floor board 
to the engine water inlet elbow. Thus 
steam vapor is readily condensed and re- 
turned to the cooling system. The price is 
$12.50 complete. The Cawle Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


New Valve Grinder 

W. C. Brown of Niles, Ohio, has obtained 
the patent rights on the valve grinder il- 
lustrated on these pages. It is a simple 
device of such size that it can be very 
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easily handled. It is so constructed that 
it may be used singly or in series up to 
eight at the same time, thus making it 
possible to grind the valves of a four- or 
eight-cylinder car in about the same time 
that it would take to grind one. The in- 
ventor would let out the rights for build- 
ing the grinder if a suitable offer were pre- 
sented. 


Big Capacity Vulcanizer 


The Akron Rubber Mold and Machine 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is bringing out a new 
outfit for tire repairmen this year. It is 
a complete outfit with wide range of adapt- 
ability and selling for $125. The equip- 
ment consists of two cavities, 2% to 3 and 
41% to 5; a reducing shell for the 4% to 5, 
an inside patch 31% to 4, on which all sizes 
of inside work can be done; 2% to 3, 3% 
to 4 and 4% to 5 bead molds in either 
quick detachable or straight side fur- 
nished with the outfit. 


Auto Twin Jacks 


Weaver Auto Twin jacks are designed 
for public or private garage use in two 
sizes. They afford a quick means of lift- 
ing either axle from the ground and are 
portable with casters permitting moving 
of a car from one place to another. A 
glance at the illustration on these pages 
will show one how these jacks operate. 
The regular type sells for $12 singly or 
$20 in pairs and the extra heavy type for 
$20 singly and $36 in pairs. Weaver Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Detroit Cartridge Lock 

The Detroit cartridge lock for use on 
Ford cars is a magneto circuit breaker in- 
closed in a case-hardened steel tube which 
covers the magneto connection plug and 
extends up above the floor line. Pushing 
the foot lever on the lock automatically 
shuts off the engine and locks the car. A 
serial key is used to unlock the car. The 
regular coil switch is discarded. When 
locked it is impossible to make a new con- 
nection with the magneto, nor can the 
locking device be successfully tampered 
with, so it is claimed. To force the device 
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Weaver Auto Twin jack for garage use 
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The latest Parry commercial body for use on Fords with extension chassis 


from its base would destroy the magneto 
connections. The price is $5. Wallace C. 
Hood Service Bureau, Detroit. 


Another Parry Body 


The Parry Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., | 
maker of commercial bodies for Ford chas- | 
sis offers a new express body as shown.in | 


the illustration on these pages. This has 
an extended express top for the Ford ex- 
tension chassis. The demand for this type 
of a body proved so great that it was de- 
cided to embody it as a regular model. 


Accelerest for Easy Operation 


Everyone knows that it is a difficult 
matter to maintain an even pressure on 
a foot accelerater when traveling over 
rough roads. The Accelerest is a device 
designed to overcome this difficulty. It 
consists of a plate screwed to the floor 
and a convenient distance from the ac- 
eelerater pedal within which is a post 
which may be screwed up and down within 
the plate as an adjustable feature. On 
top of this post is a pedal which is hinged 
so that it will rock. The arch of the shoe 
is rested on this pedal and the toe is used 
for operating the accelerater. A very even 





Valve grinder which may be used in multiple and new 
Akron vulcanizing outfit 





Showing method of using Brown spring 
oiler 


application of the accelerater is possible 
with this device. .The price is, aluminum, 
$1.50; iron, $1.25. O. H. Hicks, 2615 East 
Seventy-eighth street, Chicago. 
Gasoline Gage for. Fords 

The Retlaw gasoline gage is said to be 
as accurate as good design and workman- 
ship can make it. It is calibrated in gal- 
lons. To install the gage it is only nec- 
essary to remove the regular Ford filler 
cap and screw the gage in its place. A 
float operates bevel gears which drive a 


47 


shaft on top of which is a hand within 
the calibrated dial. The list price is $1. 


Detroit Gage & Metal Stamping Co., De- 
troit. 


Cam-Operated Leaf Spreader 


The cam-operated leaf spreader, illus- 
trated on these pages, is a thoroughly 
sturdy and unusually simple device for 
opening up spring leaves to get lubricant 
under them. A glance at the sketch will 
show that it is readily adjustable by means 
of a serew shank. The sliding member 
which is actuated by the cam lever is held 
against the cam lever by spring tension. 
To open the spring leaves, it is only nec- 
essary to adjust the screw so that the 
points fit loosely against the spring leaves, 
move up the cam lever and the springs 
are opened. This cam lever may be oper- 
ated from any position within its own 
radius. The device is the invention of 
A. F. Weise, 7310 Merrill avenue, Chicago, 
who would consider offers for its manu- 
facture on a royalty basis. 


New Apco Specialties 


An oil gage in which no glass is used has 
been brought out by the Auto Parts Co., 
Providence, R. I., makers of the Apeco line 
of specialties. It consists of a hollow metal 
chamber containing a float to which is at- 
tached a rod. Fastened to the rod and 
outside the chamber is a white ball. The 
distance between the ball and the chamber 
indicates the oil supply. The petcock, re- 
moved for attachment of the gage, is used 
with the gage for draining purposes. Price, 
50 cents. A tow chain for the Ford ear, 
weight about 4 lb. and foldable, is offered 
at $2.50. It is rustproof and has been 
tested to 2900 lb. The chain comes in a 
canvas bag. The Apco rear view mirror 
is 5% in. in diameter. It is of the reduc- 
ing type, and the mirror is fastened to the 
windshield by a screw instead of being 
clamped to the frame. The glass is spun 
into the mirror frame. The finish is black 
enamel. Price, $1. 





The latest Stanley garage hardware fitting and the Retlaw 
gasoline gage for Fords 
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LETTING MACHINES DO THE WORK—One explanation of the 
ability to buy a better car for less money today is given by the 
machines in use at the factories. These machines, an automatic 
turret lathe and a spindle drill, are from the Willys-Overland 
plant at Toledo, Ohio 


ESTLAKE REDUCES CAPITAL — The 
Westlake Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
reduced its capital from $1,500,000 to $250,- 
000. 
Maise Leaves Springfield Body—Herman 
Maise, chief engineer of the Springfield Body 
Co., Detroit, has resigned. 


Goodrich Branch at Jackson—B. F. Good- 
rich Co. has opened a branch at Jackson, 
Mich., for a retail and wholesale distribution 
of Goodrich tires. C. F. McGraw has been 
appointed manager. 


Stee! to Central America—Charles M. Steel, 
formerly vice-president of the Carl M. Green 
agency, will make an extensive trip soon to 
Cuba, Panama and Central America, partially 
for pleasure and also for the interests of the 
Saxon Motor Car Corp. 


New Factory at Toledo—The Elkirk Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated for $20,000 
and is backed by Robert L. Ellery and Robert 
M. Ellery of Toledo Drill & Tool Co. and the 
Toledo Tap and Die Co. The concern will 
erect a large factory building at Toledo, Ohio, 
to manufacture special machinery. 


Drives Electric Over Snow—The Ohio Elec- 
tric Vehicle Co., Toledo, Ohio, unable to get 
even express cars for shipment purposes, was 
forced to drive one of its electric cars over 
snow and sleet to Springfield, Ohio, to have 
the car there for the opening of the show. 
The 148 miles were covered without trouble. 


Enlists in Aero Corps—Harry Tuttle, con- 
nected with the Neumann-Lane Co., dealer 
in motor cars, has enlisted in the aero corps 
of the United States army. Mr. Tuttle, who 
was formerly in charge of the contest work 
of the Stoddard-Dayton Co., has been inter- 
ested in aviation for some time. 


Hamilton Makes Chicago Connection—The 
Hamilton Motors Co., Grand Haven, Conn., 
has closed a contract with the Guaranty Bond 
& Trust Co. of Chicago as underwriters. 
The Guaranty Bond & Trust Co. will sell 
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the stock of the Hamilton Motors Co., cover- 
ing all but the state of Michigan, which, 
with the exception of Detroit and Wayne 
County, will be looked after by James W. 
Oakes & Co. 


Chandler Dividends Declared—The Chand- 
ler Motor Car Co. has declared quarterly 
dividends of 2 per cent and the usual extra 
dividend of 1 per cent, payable April 1 to 
stock of record March 15. 


To Manage Goodrich Branch—John G. Mar- 
tin, Rockford, Ill., has been appointed man- 
ager of a branch of the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, which will be the dis- 
tributor for northern [Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin. Adjustments will be made 
for the entire territory. 


Bartsch Leaves Bosch Magneto—dAlfred H. 
Bartsch, who has been advertising manager of 
the Bosch Magneto Co. for the last seven 
years, has resigned. He has entered the 
McLain, Hadden, Simpers Co., advertising 
agency and will be secretary. He is suc- 
ceeded in the Bosch company by R. S. West- 
cott, who has been assistant advertising 
manager. 


Lumb Truck Widens Scope—The Lumb 
Motor Truck Co., Aurora, Ill, is to be known 
hereafter as the Lumb Motor Truck & Trac- 
tor Co. The directors voted to change the 
name following a decision to manufacture 
farm tractors, several patent rights being 
purchased. The company will cater to the 
rural trade, manufacturing a tractor for field 
use and a truck for the roads. John K. 
Gumpper, late of the Old Reliable Truck Co. 
of Chicago, has been engaged as chief en- 
gineer. 

Salesmen Visit Packard Factory—W. J. 
Parrish, president of the Packard Motor Car 
Co. of Missouri, and twenty-seven Packard 
salesmen from St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo., visited Detroit in a special car as guests 
of J. V. Vincent, vice-president of engineer- 
ing of the Packard company. The southern 
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salesmen saw demonstrations of the new 
twin six and were entertained by a banquet 
at the Detroit Athletic Club. 


Miller to Sterling Truck—L. E. Miller, Rock- 
ford, Ill., has been made advertising and sales 
manager of the Sterling Motor Truck Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Miller succeeds Roland 
W. Hutchinson, Jr., who resigned recently. 


Pians $200,000 Addition—The Lakey Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich., will 
erect a $200,000 addition to its local plant 
and increase its working force by 500 men. 


Tire Plant Location Announced—The Be- 
saw Rubber Co.’s southwestern tire plant will 
be located in Ardmore, Okla. This city has 
donated a 5-acre tract to the company, and 
construction of the plant will start as soon 
as material can be had. The concern will be 
known as the Ardmore-Akron Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., with J. C. Harmony president and 
Charles Besaw vice-president and general 
manager. 


To Make New Steering Device—Paul F. 
Koshollek, Stevens Point, Wis., inventor of 
a new type of combined four-wheel-drive and 
steering device for motor vehicles, upon 
which he has just been granted letters of pat- 
ent, will establish a small factory at once, 
principally for the production of working 
models. Mr. Koshollek will try to enlist cap- 
ital to organize a manufacturing company 
and probably will also sell the rights to the 
use of the device on a royalty basis. 


Failed to Remove Tank Label—The Gas 
Tank Recharging Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
fined $150 and costs in the United States Dis- 
trict court at Milwaukee upon being ad- 
judged in contempt for failing to comply 
with the order of the court to refrain from 
filing tanks issued by the Prest-O-Lite Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., without first obliterating 
the company’s label. The case was tried 
by Judge Anderson of Indianapolis, sitting 
in behalf of Judge Geiger, Milwaukee, who 
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had previously been attorney for one of the 
litigants. 


Heartz Resigns—Roy D. Heartz, assistant 
sales manager of the Premier Motor Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has resigned his position. 


Cairns Resigns From Saxon—G. V. H. 
Cairns, sales manager of the Saxon Motor 
Car Corp. has resigned. He will announce 
his new connection soon. 


Goodrich Opens South Bend Branch—The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
has taken a store room in South Bend and 
has opened a branch with W. W. Vandeveer 
as manager. 


Joins the Leavitt Company—L. V. Starr, 
manager of the Willys-Overland branch for 
the last five years at Los Angeles, Cal., has 
resigned to join the J. W. Leavitt Co. of 
San Francisco, Cal. 


To Build New Parsons Factory—The Par- 
sons Mfg. Co. will erect a new factory on 
a l-acre site, recently purchased at Spring- 
wells near the new factory of the Saxon 
Motor Car Corp., Detroit. 


Smith Appoints Texas Manager—W. E. 
Gordon, Dallas, Tex., has been appointed 
Texas manager for the Smith Motor Truck 
Corp., manufacturer of the Smith Form-a- 
Truck attachment for light cars. 


Jeffrey Agency in Switzerland—Alford A. 
Goenner of Basle, Switzerland, has taken 
the agency for the Jeffrey cars and trucks. 
Mr. Goenner has sub-agencies in Lucerne, 
Berne, Zurich and Geneva, Switzerland. 


To Handle Graham Attachment—M. W. 
McClure, Dallas, Tex., and R. A. Graham, 
president of Graham bBros., Indianapolis, 
Ind., have formed a partnership and will han- 
dle the truck attachment manufactured by 
Graham Bros. 


McKay Empire Vice-President—E. P. Mc- 
Kay, who for many years has been in charge 
of the Chicago branch of the Empire Tire 
& Rubber Co., has been elected first vice- 
president, sales manager and director of the 
Empire Tire & Rubber Co. 


Old Carriage Company Plans Change—The 
Janesville Carriage Co., Janesville, Wis., one 
of the pioneer manufacturers of fine horse- 
drawn vehicles in the Northwest, has decided 
to reorganize its business for the exclusive 
production of special motor car bodies. C. 
A. Buchhols, president, will continue as gen- 
eral manager. 


Gary Truck to Expand—The Gary Motor 
Truck Co., Gary, Ind., incorporated for 
$50,000, has awarded the contract for the con- 
srtuction of a new factory. The building 
will be of steel, brick and glass and cover 
132 by 100 ft. The plant, which will have 
facilities for turning out 500 trucks a year, 
will be enlarged as demand increases. The 
company will make five sizes of trucks, in- 
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cluding the %-, 1-, 1%-, 2- and 3-ton. It 
will also make a specialty of motor busses, 
self-dumping trucks and oil tank cars for 
dealers. 


Gloetzner Assumes New Duties—A. A. 
Gloetzner, who has been sales manager for 
the Covert Gear Co. of Lockport, N. Y., has 
been given charge of the sales, engineering 
and service departments. 


To Build $50,000 Agency House—The Nash 
Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., is to enter the 
Dallas, Tex., field with the Jeffrey. The 
company will occupy a new building in the 
center of the motor car district. The build- 
ing will cost $50,000. 


Hawk Gets Promotion—J. W. Hawk will 
become Western sales supervisor of the Chal- 
mers Motor Co. and have charge of the sales 
in the territory west of Denver, including 
Honolulu. Mr. Hawk has been manager of 
the Chalmers branch in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, since last July. 


Jackson Tractor Sales Manager—Fred W. 
W. Jackson, Holland, Mich., a pioneer in the 
motor industry, has been appointed terri- 
torial sales manager for the Ebert-Duryea 
Farm Tractor Co., Chicago. The company 
was organized recently to manufacture a 
two-wheeled farm tractor. 


Langdon With Overland—W. G. Langdon, 
purchasing agent of the Hayes Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, has resigned to join the purchasing 
department of the Willys-Overland Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Tom Harris, purchasing agent 
of the. Buhl Stamping Co., succeeds Mr. 
Langdon at the Hayes plant. 


Loomis to General Engineering—Allan 
Loomis, who was research engineer for ten 
years for the Packard Motor Car Co., has 
joined the engineering force of the General 
Engineering Co. in a like capacity. Mr. 
Loomis was professor of mechanics in the 
University of Michigan prior to his Packard 
connection. 


Regal Adds Salesmen—The sales organiza- 
tion of the Regal Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
has three new district managers. Fred C. 
Carter, formerly of the Haynes company, 
will travel in New England. W. H. Bartle- 
man, who has been with the Chalmers com- 
pany, will take charge of Pennsylvania, and 
C. P. Townsend, who has been a Winton 
representative in the South, will have por- 
tions of Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. 


Hatch Resigns From Standard Parts— 
Charles Hatch, director of sales for the 
Standard Parts Co. in the spring division and 
a member of the executive committee, has 
resigned his position after eight years of 
service with the Perfection company. Mr. 
Hatch has been made the director of sales for 
Parish & Bingham of Cleveland, Ohio, frame 
manufacturers. W. P. Culver, who has been 
the Michigan representative of the Perfec- 
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tion Spring Co. for five years, succeeds Mr. 
Hatch as director of sales. 


Ravenna Increases Capital—The Ravenna 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has increased 
its capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 


Pays Initial Dividend—The United Truck & 
Equipment Co., Inc., has declared an initial 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on its 
preferred stock, payable March 1. 


Stutz Raises Wages—The Stutz Motor Car 
Co. has increased the wages of its men who 
work by the hour. Ten per cent additional] 
was announced. More than 350 men will be 
affected. 


Willys-Overland Dividend Declared — The 
Willys-Overland Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 a share on preferred stock, 
payable April 1 on stock of record of March 
20. 


Manages Cadillac Truck Assembly—F. A. 
Wright has been appointed manager of an 
assembly plant which the Cadillac Auto Truck 
Co., of Cadillac, Mich., will open soon in 
Albany, N. Y. 


Myers New Vice-President—T. P. Myers, 
general sales manager and director of the 
General Engineering Co., maker of the Doble 
steam car, has been elected a vice-president 
of the company. 


Case Now With United Motors—J. M. Case 
has resigned as advertising manager of the 
Scripps-Booth Corp. to become advertising 
and sales manager for the United Motors Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Acquires Old Gier Piant—The Reo Motor 
Car Co. has purchased the old steel plant 
belonging to the Gier Pressed Steel Co. and 
will use it temporarily for storage purposes. 
The plant has 44,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Dickinson With Denneen—C. M. Dickinson 
has been appointed manager of local sales 
and service at Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
Denneen Motor Co. Mr. Dickinson was for- 
merly sales manager for the Champion Mo- 
tors Co. 


Offers Stock to Public—The Wayne Trac- 
tor Co., Wayne, Mich., capitalized for $300,- 
000, is offering some of its capital to the 
public. The company owns its 22-acre plant 
at Wayne and has no bonds, funded indebt- 
edness or preferred stock, and all common is 
fully paid and non-assessible. 


Sweepstakes Editors Appointed—The Pack- 
ard company has appointed contest editors 
in the four divisions in the company’s Lin- 
coln highway sweepstakes selling contest, 
described in a recent issue. C. A. Barnes was 
appointed at Cleveland, Ohio; M. A. John- 
ston in Chicago, H. B. Lewis in New York, 
B. D. Easling .at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Louis Lancaster at Pittsburgh, Pa. C. F. 


Tollzien is the official contest editor at the 
factory. 
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SHIPPING BY THE HIGHWAY ROUTE—The above illustrat ion is typical of the shipping arrangements in effect at the motor 


car factories. 


Here twenty-six men are preparing to drive as 


many cars from the 


Dodge Bros. plant to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ROUND-TRIPPING THE CONTI- 

NENT—P. O. Scull and C. W. Gut- 

hill had just completed a round trip 

across the continent when the photo- 

graph at the right was taken. The road 

shown is a typical road of red gumbo 
clay the Car had to follow 


ORWAY EXPERT VISITS COUNTRY— 

EK. Larson, engine expert of the Kullberg 
Co., Christiania, Norway, spent a week at 
Milwaukee and other Wisconsin points re- 
cently to study tractor design and to place 
orders for tractors and other power farm ma- 
chinery for his company. 

Kenosha, Wis., Dealers Organize—The 
Kenosha Automobile Dealers’ Association is 
being organized at Kenosha, Wis., by dis- 
tributors and dealers. Thomas S. Scott has 
been named president; Andrew F. Stahl, 
vice-president, and Theodore Kreimann, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Columbus Enforces Headlight Ordinance— 
With the coming of the spring driving season, 
the Columbus, Ohio, police department has 
started a crusade for the enforcement of the 
ordinance prohibiting dazzling headlights on 
motor cars. Several drivers have been ar- 
rested and fined. 


Ford Dealers Form Club—The Ford Effi- 
ciency Club of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
organized. Its officers are: W. M. Davis, 
president; C. O. Defbaugh, vice-president; 
Roy Thrasher, secretary; W. S. Dawkins, 
treasurer; R. H. Whitner, business manager. 
Reese Adamson, branch manager, is or- 
ganizer of the club. 


Plan Permanent License Plates—One of the 
bills offered to the Washington state house 
contains a plan for a permanent license plate 
which would affect the saving of $50,000 an- 
nually. The plan calls for permanent license 
plates with white figures on black back- 
ground and a slot arrangement on the left- 
hand side, so that instead of obtaining com- 
plete new license plates, a small colored 
slide will be inserted and attached by six 
slots to the plate. This inserted or attached 
plate will bear the letters Wn., year and data 
to designate character of the car. Each year 
the sub-plates are to be of different color, 
making it easy for traffic officers to see 
whether the plates are for the current year. 


Inspector Loses Damage Suit—Because the 
car he was driving, a Mercer owned by the 
state motor vehicle department of New Jer- 
sey, collided with the car of Joseph Waln, 
Davis, N. J., badly damaging the latter ma- 
chine, Inspector William N. Havens, Trenton, 
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N. J., lost a suit brought by Waln and was 
ordered by the court to pay Waln damages of 
$500. In the initial proceedings against the 
inspector, brought before Commissioner 
William L. Dill, Havens was exonerated, but 
Waln, dissatisfied with the decision, brought 
suit. It was claimed that the inspector was 
driving recklessly and on the left side of the 
road. 


Car Pulls Boilers a Mile—Two boilers, 
weighing 53,350 lbs., were conveyed from a 
railroad freight house to the station of the 
Hardin-Wyandot Lighting plant at Kenton, 
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RACES 
—1917— 


May 19—Metropolitan Trophy, New York 
a co vvigg 

tMay 30—Indianapolis speedway. 
tJune 9—Chicago speedway. 

June 23—Cincinnati speedway. 

July 4—Omaha speedway. 

July 14—Des Moines speedway. 

July 28—Tacoma speedway. 

August 4—Kansas City speedway. 
tSeptember 3—Cincinnatil speedway. 
TSeptember 15—Providence speedway. 
TSeptember 29—New York speedway. 
October 6—Kansas City speedway. 
October 13—Chicago speedway. 
October 27—New York speedway. 





tA. A. A. champlonship events for 1917. 
SHOWS 


March 13-16—Vancouver, B. C. 
March 13-16—-Fargo, N. D. 
March 14-17—Davenport, lowa. 
March 14-17—Parsons, Kan. 
March 14-17—Kenosha, Wls. 
March 14-17—Mason City, lowa. 
March 14-17—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
March 19-24—Paterson, N. J. 
March 19-24—Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
March 20-25—Denver, Colo. 
March 21-24—Danville, Ill. 
March 21-24—Raleigh, N. C. 
March 21-24—Trenton, N. J. 
March 22-24—Mankato, Minn. 
March 27-31—Clinton, lowa. 
March 27-31—Deadwood, S. D. 
April 4-7—Stockton, Cal. 
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Ohio, by a team of horses and a motor Car. 
The horses started the heavy load, and the 
ear took hold of it and drew it to the plant, 
about a mile away. 

Club Secretary Settles Collision Case—A 
trial without a court or lawyers has been 
heard by L. G. De Armand, secretary of the 
Davenport, Iowa, Automobile Club. After 
contemplating civil suits to settle a small 
disagreement, G. F. Housman, a broker, and 
K. K. Kenerdine, a motor car salesman, de- 
cided to leave their differences in the hands 
of De Armand. The cars driven by the two 
principals collided, and each claimed the 
other was to blame. Both agreed to respect 
the finding. After hearing the evidence, De 
Armand decided the responsibility rested with 
both and that each should pay the respective 
expense of repairs. 


Regret Lost 9-Cent Gas—Milwaukee, Wis., 
city officials figuratively are kicking them- 
selves because they did not follow the ex- 
ample set by the municipal purchasing 
bureau of Dayton, Ohio, two years ago in 
making a five-year contract with the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. for gasoline for city motor cars 
and ambulances. Dayton is getting its gaso- 
line at about 9 cents a gallon under the con- 
tract system. Milwaukee had the same op- 
portunity as Dayton but refused to consider 
it, and today the city is paying from 26% to 
27 cents a gallon for its fuel. Milwaukee uses 
more than 100 gal. of gasoline a day for 
the municipal cars. 


Car Disguised in Vain—A Bridgeton, N. J., 
owner ordered his car with an unusually fine 
body attached and made expensive efforts to 
disguise its make. First, a V-type radiator 
and sloping hood were substituted for the 
originals. As the maker’s name shone out on 
the hub caps, a set of bronze medallions were 
cast, bearing the owner’s monogram, and 
soldered over the caps. The disguise was 
nearly perfect until Someone opened the door 
and read the maker’s name stamped in the 
metal covering of the sill. These then were 
taken off, the name hammered out and the 
plates nickeled and replaced. Having com- 
pleted the elimination of tell-tale marks, he 
has had a bronze medallion cast, bearing a 
name of his own choice, and will have this 
attached to the radiator. 
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